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WELL-COLOURED  photograph  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  lifelike  and  pleasing  than 
an  nncoloured  one,  with  its  uniformity  of 
tint,' from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
whether  the  person  represented  is 
possessed  of  a  Braddon  “  nimbus  of  golden 
hair,”  or  raven  black  tresses,  light  eyes 
or  dark.  Anyone  by  carefully  following 
the  directions  here  given  should,  with 
very  little  practice,  be  able  to  colour  a 
photograph  at  least  equal  to  those 
usually  sold  at  the  shops. 

Complexions  should  be  carefully  studied,  as 
everyone  has  a  clearness  or  density  peculiar  to 
him  or  herself,  and  even  if  with  no  positive  pink 
in  the  cheeks,  there  is  either  a  general  or  par¬ 
ticular  tinting  which  should  be  carefully  repre¬ 
sented.  In  eyes,  grey  (in  ordinary  parlance) 
ranges  from  the  vapid  yellowish  green  to  the 
deep  beautiful  Irish  grey,  and  it  would  render  a 
photograph  as  unnatural  to  give  the  latter  to  a 
girl  with  the  former  as  vice  versa  ;  blue  varies  in 
equal  gradations  from  pale  sky  colour  to  the  true 
blue  seen  in  babies  and  the  rich  uncommon  violet ; 
brown  includes  a  vast  number  of  colours,  there 
is  the  bright  rusty  shade,  which  in  some  lights 
looks  almost  red,  the  catish  green,  hazel,  and 
dark  brown,  with  many  intermediate  shades. 
Hair  should  be  remarked  with  equal  or  even 
greater  care,  as  from  being  in  larger  quantity 
ihe  colour  is  more  conspicuous,  and  a  very  trifling  variation  from  the 
correct  tint  will  completely  alter  the  appearance  of  the  face.  None  but 
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those  who  have  known,  or,  at  any  rate,  seen  the  originals,  can,  truthfully 
give  the  right  colouring  to  the  numerous  varieties  of  flaxen,  gold,  red,, 
auburn,  nutbrown,  chestnut,  deep  brown,  black,  &e. 

The  materials  are  not  expensive,  all  that  are  necessary  being  ordinary 
cake  water  colours,  two  sable  hair  pencils  (Nos.  1  and  3  in  tin  ferrules  are 
the  best),  a  bottle  of  clean  gum  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  sponge.  One  of 
the  hand  magnifying  glasses  is  of  great  service  in  enabling  the  worker  to 
see  whether  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  and  other  minute  touehes  on  dark 
grounds  are  correctly  made.  It  is  a  great  saving  of  time  to  have  three  or 
four  subjects  in  hand  at  once,  as  while  a  colour  is  drying  on  one,  another 
can  be  commenced  or  continued.  No  colour  must  be  put  on  the  top  of 
another  till  the  first  is  perfectly  dry.  A  good  light  is  essential.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  putting  on  even  the  most  simple  colour  by  any  artifi¬ 
cial  light. 

Place  the  photograph  to  be  coloured  on  the  top  of  as  many  books  as  will' 
bring  it  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  sight,  as  it  is  a  mistake  to  have 
it  far  off,  even  though  it  is  apparently  no  strain  to  the  eyes  to  see.  Keep* 
a  piece  of  white  paper  over  the  photograph  for  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  to  rest  upon.  First,  using  the  large  brush,  wash  over  the  photograph 
with  clean  water  to  ascertain  if  it  be  in  a  proper  state  to  take  the  colours 
if  the  water  runs  off  the  surface  unevenly,  forming  globules,  as  though  it- 
were  greasy,  wipe  off  the  water,  and  then  pass  the  tongue  from  the  bottom 
edge  upwards  over  the  whole  face  of  the  picture.  Bepeat  the  process 
twice,  and  on  again  trying  the  water  it  should  lie  smoothly  over  every 
part.  Several  preparations  are  sold  for  producing  the  same  result,  but 
nothing  is  so  good  as  the  use  of  the  tongue. 

For  the  first  flesh  wash  put  two  drops  of  water  on  the  palette,  and  rub 
down  raw  sienna,  close  to  it  the  same  quantity  of  Naples  yellow,  and  a 
third  patch  of  pink  madder,  but  about  as  much  again  of  this  as  of  the  other 
two  if  for  a  tolerably  fair  skin,  and  the  fairer  the  complexion  the  more 
pink  madder  ;  should  the  complexion  be  very  dark  add  a  little  Vandyke 
brown.  With  the  brush  mix  all  these  together.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  the  artist  to  judge  whether  there  is  the  proper  amount  of  each 
colour  to  produce  the  tint  wanted.  This  wash  must  be  put  on  thin  and 
lightly,  using  the  larger  brush  well  filled,  beginning  at  the  parting  of  the 
hair,  and  continuing  over  the  face  and  neck  ;  no  care  need  be  taken  that  it 
should  not  go  over  the  background,  collar,  dress,  &c.,  as  after  the  second 
flesh  wash  is  also  applied,  and  both  are  quite  dry,  all  that  is  superfluous 
can  be  removed ;  also  wash  the  hands  and  any  part  of  the  flesh  shown 
in  the  same  way.  Unless  passed  over  the  portrait  quickly  the  wash  will 
look  blotchy  or  streaky.  Let  this  become  thoroughly  dry  before  using 
the  second  flesh  wash,  which  is  pink  madder  alone,  very  thin,  and  put  on 
with  extreme  lightness,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  colour  beneath,  or  it  would 
give  a  scarred  look. 

On  the  cheeks  use  pink  madder  and  the  small  brush ;  make  the  latter  into- 
a  fine  point  with  the  lips,  and  take  a  very  little  of  the  colour  on  it ;  hold  it 
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•perpendicularly  in  the  fingers,  and  letting  the  end  scarcely  touch  the  sur¬ 
face,  make  the  tiniest  downward  dashes.  This  is  called  stippling.  Each 
stroke  must  be  so  fine  that  for  some  time  no'  pink  is  apparent ;  work  over 
und  over  again  in  the  same  way,  the  glass  will  show  the  progress  the  work 
is  making.  It  must  be  rather  deeper  in  tone  in  the  centre.  At  first  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  make  a  triangular  patch,  but  slight  care  will  obviate 
•this,  as  it  is  the  result  of  trying  to  make  too  much  show  at  once,  instead 
of  making  the  first  few  times  of  stippling  so  faint  as  to  be  barely 
perceptible.  Except  with  the  magnifying  glass  it  should  be  scarcely 
possible  to  tell  that  the  bloom-like  effect  is  but  a  series  of  minute  dashes. 
If  in  stippling  the  cheeks  one  spot  is  accidentally  made  too  distinct,  it  can 
be  rectified  by  stippling  round  it  with  flesh  wash,  and  then  continuing  to 
use  the  madder.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  far  better  to  wash  the  whole 
face,  and  commence  the  process  again  from  the  beginning.  Every  photo¬ 
graph  will  stand  being  washed  clean  three  or  four  times  before  the  surface 
becomes  too  much  roughened  to  take  the  colours  properly.  With  some 
people  the  colour  is  high  on  the  cheek-bones  and  others  far  forward  on  the 
nose.  All  these  personalities  should  be  noted. 

For  the  chin  stipple  some  pink  madder  quite  at  the  point,  and  on  the 
e  ars  do  likewise,  just  at  the  tip  of  the  lobe.  The  lines  and  shadows  formed 
by  the  hollows  and  curves  must  be  put  in  with  Venetian  red  if  the  whole 
ear  is  not  much  thrown  in  the  shade ;  but  if  very  dark,  brown  madder  or 
vermilion  (the  latter  not  too  thick,  so  as  to  be  brilliantly  red)  must  be 
substituted. 

The  fingers  must  not  be  made  too  rosy,  but  just  lightly  stippled  at  the 
ends  and  on  the  knuckles  with  pale  pink  madder. 

The  forehead  should  be  stippled  just  between  the  eyes  and  also  slightly 
above  the  brows,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  shape.  Where  the  hair  and  flesh 
unite,  work  in  very  finely  with  cobalt  and  pink  madder  mixed ;  also  on  the 
temples,  any  visible  veins,  and  where  there  is  a  hollow  from  the  eye  to  the 
nose. 

On  the  nostril  place  a  touch  of  gum  at  the  opening. 

The  lips  also  require  a  narrow  line  of  gum  between  them  where  a  dark 
mark  is  seen,  not  on  the  lip  itself.  The  lower  one  only  is  coloured,  and 
that  with  rose  madder,  making  it  be  a  trifle  deeper  in  colour  in  the  middle. 
If  the  tone  of  the  photograph  be  dark,  add  some  crimson  lake,  or  if  exces¬ 
sively  dark  a  little  vermilion  can  be  used  with  the  madder.  For  old  per¬ 
sons  the  slightest  bit  of  brown  must  be  added  to  make  the  red  more  sober. 

For  the  eyes  cleanse  the  brush,  wipe  it  on  the  sponge,  and  the  slight 
dampness  remaining  will  be  sufficient  to  take  away  the  flesh  wash  that  is 
over  them.  Then  put  some  gum  on  the  balls  to  give  a  light  effect,  and 
upon  this,  when  thoroughly  hardened,  the  pupil  can  be  put  in  by  one 
gently-touched  spot  of  Indian  ink,  though  in  some  cases  indigo  is  better ; 
round  the  pupil  put  cobalt  for  a  light  blue,  indigo  for  dark  blue,  and 
Chinese  white  for  the  reflected  light,  that  is,  the  gleam  to  be  seen  in  every 
.natural  eye,  and  which  is  shown  in  many  photographs,  but  which  must  be 
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put  in  with  paint  whether  distinct  in  the  likeness  or  not,  especially  if  it  be 
as  large  as  a  cabinet  size  or  a  vignette,  and  the  position  of  the  eye  allows 
of  it.  A  carte  size  does  not  always  need  it.  For  the  colouring  of  grey  eyes 
use  a  little  indigo  and  burnt  sienna  or  neutral  tint ;  Vandyke  brown,  burnt 
sienna,  or  brown  madder,  according  to  requirements  for  brown  eyes,  and  a 
little  Chinese  white  mixed  with  any  of  the  above  colours  for  the  reflected 
light.  The  worker,  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  his  materials,  will  readily 
supply  the  other  shades. 

For  the  hair,  in  every  case  three  coatings  are  necessary,  the  first  a  medium 
thin  one,  smoothly  put  over  all  with  the  large  brush  (omitting  the  parting 
which  has  previously  had  the  flesh  wash)  the  second  of  a  darker  only  on 
the  deeper  parts,  and  the  third  of  a  paler  on  high  lights  (shiny  parts). 
Thus  black  hair  should  be  done  first  of  all  with  a  mixture  of  indigo,  crim¬ 
son  lake,  and  sepia,  in  such  proportions  as  make  a  good  black,  the  dark 
parts  picked  with  the  Indian  ink  and  the  latter  by  adding  a  trifle  of 
Chinese  white  to  the  indigo,  crimson  lake,  and  sepia.  For  brown  hair  the 
first  would  be  vandyke  brown,  the  second  sepia,  and  third  raw  sienna. 
Dark  brown  needs  the  first  to  be  of  sepia.  Fair  hair,  vandyke  brown  and 
raw  sienna,  or  raw  sienna  alone,  and  actually  yellow  locks  of  raw  sienna 
and  yellow  ochre  together.  One  drop  of  gum  must  be  mingled  with  each 
of  the  above  by  first  rubbing  down  the  paint  with  water  on  the  palette, 
putting  the  gum  near  it,  and  stirring  all  together  with  the  brush.  Gum 
should  be  put  with  every  single  or  combined  colour,  except  those  for  the  face, 
neck,  and  hands,  but  under  no  circumstances  must  it  be  used  for  these. 

In  ornaments  gold  is  represented  by  a  general  covering  of  raw  sienna, 
the  sunk  parts  being  deepened  with  burnt  sienna,  and  the  upper  and 
glistening  portions  with  little  specks  of  Naples  yellow.  Jet  can  be  brought 
into  relief  with  Indian  or  British  ink.  If  the  articles  be  gemmed,  the  stones 
must  be  finely  put  in  with  the  representative  colour.  It  is  a  matter  of 
taste  whether  illuminating  gold  and  silver  be  used  for  the  trinkets,  but  it 
is  apt  to  give  a  tawdry  appearance.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  delicate  in 
the  handling  of  either  jewellery  or  lace  and  fine  fabrics.  Lace  must  bo 
minutely  picked  out  with  Chinese  white  or  Indian  ink,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Supposing  white  muslin  edged  with  lace  over  a  dark  dress,  the  upper  folds 
of  the  muslin  and  the  pattern  of  the  lace  must  be  brought  up  with  Chinese 
white  and  the  inner  folds  and  the  holes  through  the  lace  darkened  with 
weak  sepia  ;  muslin  ruffles  in  the  same  way,  the  edges  and  outer  plaits 
being  white,  and  the  inner  plaits  faintly  shown  with  sepia.  Linen  collars , 
cuffs,  &c.,  should  be  brought  up  with  Chinese  white,  with  rather  much 
gum  ;  but  in  drapery,  or  any  mass  of  colour,  avoid  an  excess  of  gum,  as  it 
is  then  more  difficult  to  make  the  pigments  lie  with  regular  evenness. 
Blue  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  but  that  called  “  permanent  blue  ”  is 
both  bright  and  easy  to  handle.  Only  proficients  should  attempt  uniforms. 
These  require  thoroughly  good  work,  and  exact  colouring  both  for  cloth  and 
gold  lace.  Scarlet  is  done  with  vermilion,  in  a  series  of  tiny  spots,  and 
dark  blue  or  navy  uniforms  are  imitated  with  cobalt  and  indigo  together. 
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If  any  hard  edge,  caused  by  taking  off  the  paint  which  was  on  the  back¬ 
ground,  is  produced  on  the  outlines  of  the  face,  hair,  &c.,  it  can  easily  be 
softened  down  with  gentle  rubbing  of  the  small  brush,  not  wet,  but  wiped 
on  the  sponge  until  only  sufficient  moisture  remains  to  allow  of  the  hairs 
being  made  into  a  fine  stiff  point. 

It  is  unwise  to  adhere  closely  to  a  set  rule,  as  all  colours  are  so  readily 
made  darker  by  the  addition  of  deeper  shades  of  the  same  colour,  or  even 
by  browns  and  black,  and  lighter  with  paler  tints  and  Chinese  white, 
which,  however,  from  being  a  body  colour,  must  be  judiciously  used. 

Tinting. — Most  people  term  any  coloured  photograph  tinted,  but  the 
latter  is  properly  applicable  to  putting  in  the  cheek  colour  other  than  by 
stippling,  as  is  done  in  the  former.  Highly  finished  ones  are  always 
stippled,  but  tinting  is  far  more  rapid,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  purpose 
is  answered  sufficiently  well.  With  very  young  babies  and  extremely  fair 
persons  it  is  often  troublesome  to  stipple  in  faintly  enough,  and  fyet  give 
the  idea  of  the  red  being  deeper  in  the  centre.  Such  people  as  those  always 
have  a  whiteness  of  skin  that  must  be  judiciously  treated  in  the  flesh  wash, 
as  in  tinting  there  is  no  second  coating  (of  pink  madder)  used,  as  in  the 
process  of  colouring  already  described.  Nevertheless,  though  numbers  of 
people  would  not  remark  the  difference  between  a  coloured  and  a  tinted 
portrait,  the  effect  is  not  really  as  natural  and  good,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  pale  pink  wash  which  gives  so  exactly  the  look  of  health  and  life. 
The  want  of  it  leaves  a  papery  appearance,  and  this  i£  only  occasionally  to 
be  seen  in  unusually  fair  women,  infants,  or  adults  of  great  delicacy  of 
constitution. 

Every  part  of  the  likeness  except  the  cheeks  is  done  the  same  in  tinting 
as  in  colouring. 

To  tint  the  cheeks  prepare  the  flesh  wash  on  the  palette,  by  rubbing 
down  pink  madder,  raw  sienna,  and  Naples  yellow,  mixing  them  well 
together  with  No.  3  brush.  A  little  more  of  the  madder  may  be  used  than 
would  have  been  if  the  photo  were  to  be  coloured,  as  it  will  be  minus  the 
after  coat  of  pink.  Also  place  a  patch  of  the  pink  madder  on  the 
palette,  not  very  thick  in  consistency,  and  make  No.  1  sable  brush  fairly 
full  with  it.  Then  quickly  and  lightly  put  the  flesh  wash  over  the  face  with 
the  large  brush,  and  immediately  take  up  the  small  one  and  touch  the  still 
wet  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  cheeks  with  the  point.  It  must  be  placed 
with  as  gentle  a  hand  as  in  stippling,  or  the  weight  of  the  brush  will  cause 
the  primary  wash  to  recede  and  leave  the  colouring  matter,  which  the 
juncture  of  the  two  compelled  to  flow  from  the  fine  pencil,  in  a  patch, 
showing  the  plain  carte  through  it.  There  is  no  difficulty  and  very  little 
patience  required ;  but  unless  the  pink  is  put  on  quickly  and  lightly,  so  as  to 
amalgamate  with  but  not  move  the  wash  beneath,  the  final  effect  is  more 
ghastly  than  can  be  imagined.  The  first  wash  must  be  of  medium  substance, 
as  if  too  solid  the  pink  will  not  blend  with  it,  and  if  excessively  thin  the  tint 
will  run  upon  it  over  all  parts  alike,  and  violent  inflammation  will  be  the 
result  apparently  aimed  at.  Do  not  neglect  to  take  up  the  brush  (previously 
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filled)  at  once  when  the  flesh  hue  has  been  applied,  for  if  this  be  allowed  to 
dry  at  all,  the  pink  will  not  flow  evenly  on,  or  rather  through  it.  While 
still  wet,  if  the  fluid  is  found  to  be  going  farther  on  the  nose,  ear,  or  jawbone 
than  is  desired,  it  is  easy  to  lead  it  about  with  the  tip  of  the  pencil. 

Let  all  those  who  are  ambitious  of  colouring  collections  of  artists, 
actresses,  and  singers,  by  all  means  adopt  this  plan  of  doing  the  faces,  as 
the  save  of  time  is  enormous ;  but  where  the  photograph  is  a  good  one,  and 
a  really  finished  picture  desired,  it  is  better  to  use  the  other  method.  The 
lengthier  process  gives  a  far  softer  and  infinitely  more  pleasing  result. 

The  gum  to  be  used  in  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  will  keep  an 
immense  time,  and  is  beautifully  clear  and  smooth  if  made  in  the  following 
way  :  Let  an  ounce  of  the  cleanest,  best,  and  whitest  gum  arabic  be  reduced 
to  a  coarse  powder,  put  it  in  a  small  vial,  pour  some  distilled  water  upon  it 
until  the  liquid  reaches  twice  the  height  of  the  gum,  place  the  vial  in  a 
moderately  warm  situation,  having  a  piece  of  muslin  loosely  twisted  over 
the  mouth  to  exclude  dust ;  shake  it  occasionally  till  the  gum  appears  to  be 
dissolved,  then  fix  a  piece  of  clean  new  flannel  over  a  tumbler,  so  that  it 
may  hang  down  like  a  shallow  bag,  pour  the  solution  of  gum  into  it,  and 
leave  it  to  strain  though ;  afterwards  place  the  contents  of  the  tumbler  in 
a  small,  wide-mouthed,  stoppered  bottle,  together  with  a  little  piece  of 
camphor.  It  will  keep  fresh  and  sweet  for  any  length  of  time.  The  strain¬ 
ing  must  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

Coloured  photos  of  'celebrated  royal  personages,  statesmen,  lawyers,  army 
and  navy  officers,  authors,  actors  and  actresses,  and  other  “  lions  ”  of  the 
day  sell  well  at  fancy  bazaars  if  not  too  highly  priced. 


V-ERYONE  acknowledges  the  beauty  of  the  effect 
produced  by  stained  glass,  but  the  extreme  cost¬ 
liness  of  its  manufacture  puts  the  real  stained 
glass  beyond  the  reach  of  all  except  the  compara¬ 
tive  few.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  invention  of 
many  different  processes  for  imitating  its  colour¬ 
ing  and  general  effect  at  a  price  merely  nominal 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  original. 

These  various  processes  are  named  JDiaphanie, 
Vitremanie,  Chromo  Printing,  and  Transparency 
Painting,  and  by  means  of  them  very  effective 
and  beautiful  imitations  of  stained  glass  can  be 
obtained  at  a  slight  cost. 

Diaphanie  was  the  name  which  the  French 
inventors  gave  to  their  imitation  of  stained 
glass,  and  it  is  also  given  by  Mr.  William  Bar¬ 
nard  to  his  improved  transferring  process. 
Messrs.  Brodie  and  Middleton,  79,  Long-acre, 
keep  all  the  materials  for  the  French  Diaphanie, 
and  these  consist  of  diaphanie  rubbers,  brushes 
of  various  sizes,  cement,  clearing  liquid,  finish¬ 
ing  varnish,  tin  foil,  and  a  variety  of  coloured  designs. 
The  materials  cost  about  5s.,  not  including  the  designs, 
which  are  sold  by  the  sheet  and  vary  from  Is.  to  4s.  in 
price,  according  to  the  simplicity  or  elaborateness  of  the 
pictures.  These  pictures  are  in  many  cases  copies  of  cele¬ 
brated  paintings,  and  being  executed  by  trained  workers  are 
faithfully  and  beautifully  coloured.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  geometrical  patterns  and  groups  of  figures,  fruit  and 
Sowers,  while  various  coloured  and  designed  borders  are  also  supplied  to 
fill  into  corners  and  surround  the  principal  design.  The  worker  makes 
his  own  selection  from  these  patterns,  which  are  printed  on  to  paper  in 
transparent  colours  by  a  species  of  chromo  lithography.  The  selection  of 
harmonious  colouring  is  a  great  point  towards  the  success  of  the  work, 
also  the  correct  style  of  bordering  for  surroundicg  the  chief  pictures.  Set 
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borders  are  chiefly  used  foi  inclosing  a  number  of  small  pictures  placed 
together :  scriptural  subjects  are  surrounded  by  severe  arabesque  borders  j 
figures  and  flowers  by  handsome  geometrical  patterns ;  the  ground  colour 
of  all  the  pictures  used  about  one  window  should  be  the  same,  while  the 
borderings  surrounding  them  should  be  grounded  in  different  but 
harmonising  colours,  and  their  patterns  executed  in  contrasting  colours. 
Chocolates,  deep  blues,  browns  and  crimsons  are  more  effective  border 
colours  than  pinks,  blues,  and  greens.  Full-length  figure  subjects  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  same  window  with  large  flower  patterns  or  land¬ 
scapes,  but  geometrical  designs  may  be  associated  with  all  of  these  with 
impunity.  In  a  window  properly  designed  the  natural  sizes  of  the  objects 
delineated  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  when  birds,  butterflies,, 
and  flowers  are  employed  with  full-length  figure  subjects,  they  must  be 
shown  in  their  relative  proportions.  As  there  are  more  than  250  designs 
and  borders  to  choose  from,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  correct 
selection  ;  but  a  small  pamphlet  recently  published,  and  called  “  Designs 
of  Different  Styles  for  Windows,”  would  help  the  amateur,  should  he- 
need  it,  in  the  composition  of  his  designs,  as  it  contains  sketches  adapted 
for  windows  of  almost  any  size. 

Having  selected  the  designs  for  the  window,  and  made  a  plan  of  how 
they  are  to  be  placed,  take  a  sheet  of  glass  of  the  size  necessary  to  fit 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  window,  and  clean  it  with  wash-leather.  The 
glass  must  be  quite  free  from  air  bubbles  and  irregularities,  as  any  defect 
in  it  will  be  visible  through  the  colour.  When  quite  clean  lay  the  glass 
upon  a  flat  board  and  prepare  the  design,  by  damping  its  uncoloured  side 
with  cold  water,  using  a  sponge,  so  that  it  may  be  damped  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  Then  upon  the  picture  side  of  the  paper  lay  on  a  coating 
of  the  cement  evenly  and  rapidly,  and  lay  it  face  downwards  upon  the 
glass,  exactly  in  the  spot  it  is  to  occupy.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  under  the 
glass  with  guiding  lines  and  crosses  drawn  upon  it,  to  show  where  the 
designs  are  to  commence,  &c.,  will  be  found  a  help  to  most  people 
provided  the  glass  is  rigorously  kept  in  position  during  the  application 
of  the  design.  When  the  pattern  is  adjusted  place  a  sheet  of  foreign 
paper  upon  it  so  as  not  to  injure  it,  'and  commence  to  squeeze  all  the 
superfluous  cement  away.  Begin  from  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and 
with  the  diaphanie  rubbers,  or  a  ruler,  press  the  design  firmly  down 
upon  the  glass  in  every  place  so  that  no  air  bubbles,  lines,  or  blots 
of  cement  are  allowed  to  remain,  and  continue  to  press  and  roll  until 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  level  surface  is  the  result. 

The  damp  upper  side  of  the  picture  will  be  by  this  time  dry  and  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  the  clearing  liquid.  Lay  this  on  copiously,  as  it  renders 
the  paper  transparent.  When  this  is  applied  put  the  piece  of  glass  on 
one  side  until  the  cement  is  quite  hardened,  which  takes  from  two  to  three 
days,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Other  portions  of  the 
window  should  be  prepared  while  the  first  piece  is  drying.  When  the 
cement  is  quite  dry,  take  some  straight  and  narrow  strips  of  tinfoil  and 
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lay  them  on  round  the  margins  of  all  the  designs,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  the  leading  round  stained  glass.  Strong  gum  is  best  to 
use  for  applying  the  tinfoil.  When  the  tinfoil  is  nearly  dry  press  it  down 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  on  to  the  glass,  and  should  there  be  any 
creases  about  it  rub  them  over  with  a  paper  knife  slightly  wetted. 
As  soon  as  the  tinfoil  is  dry  lay  over  all  a  coat  of  finishing  varnish, 
and  when  that  is  dry  lay  on  another.  These  will  allow  of  the  picture 
being  washed  with  impunity ;  and  should  the  window  be  much  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  elements  a  piece  of  clear  glass  could  be  placed  in 
the  window  frame,  in  front  of  its  painted  side,  to  protect  it. 

The  strong  gum  referred  to  may  be  made  as  follows  :  2oz.  gum  arabic, 
loz.  white  sugar,  distilled  water  to  thoroughly  dissolve.  This  should  be 
put  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  and  should  not  be  shaken  or  heated.  When 
dissolved  it  should  be  strained  through  fine  white  muslin. 

The  French  diaphanie,  though  succeeding  in  many  respects,  and 
particularly  in  its  durability,  never  quite  attained  to  the  transparency 
of  real  painted  glass,  by  reason  of  the  paper  foundation  remaining  on  the 
glass,  so  Mr.  William  Barnard,  119,  Edgware-road,  prepared  and  patented 
designs  from  which  the  paper  could  be  removed.  The  materials  for  this 
consist  of  lead  or  tinfoil,  clearing  liquid,  transferring  varnish,  washable 
varnish,  a  roller,  brushes,  and  his  designs.  The  prices  of  these  are  but 
little  different  to  the  first  mentioned  ones,  and  the  way  to  apply  them  to- 
the  glass  is  as  follows :  Make  a  plan  of  the  correct  situations  for  the 
designs  and  borders,  marking  this  either  upon  the  glass  or  on  paper- 
arranged  underneath,  and  when  all  is  accurately  adjusted,  tinfoil  the  glass 
where  the  margins  of  the  pictures  will  come,  cutting  the  tinfoil  in  strips 
and  manipulating  it  as  described  above.  Should  any  curves  or  indentions- 
require  to  be  marked  out  in  tinfoil  the  strips  of  tinfoil  must  be  drawn 
rather  tightly  along  them  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  engaged' 
in  pressing  them  firmly  into  position.  The  spaces  left  for  the  pictures 
inside  the  tinfoil  margins  must  be  less  than  their  size,  so  that  they  may 
overlap  the  lead  lines.  When  the  lines  are  thus  marked  out,  wet  the- 
uncoloured  side  of  the  design  with  a  damp  sponge  and  apply  a  thick  coat¬ 
ing  of  W.  Barnard’s  vitreous  cement  on  to  the  coloured  side,  then  place 
the  picture  upon  the  glass  and  remove  the  superfluous  cement  as  in  the 
French  process.  Lay  aside  for  three  days,  until  the  cement  is  hard  and 
dry. 

This  being  attained,  commence  to  remove  the  paper  on  which  the  picture 
is  printed.  The  design  must  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  cold  water  and 
then  rubbed  with  a  soft  cloth,  not  too  hard.  Gradually  the  soft  pieces 
of  paper  will  commence  to  peel  off,  leaving  the  colouring  matter  adhering 
to  the  cement.  The  rubbing  of  the  picture  will  be  found  troublesome  at 
first,  as  too  much  energy  will  result  in  removal  of  paint  as  well  as  paper, 
and  too  little  will  make  the  operation  a  long  one.  The  picture  must  be 
kept  quite  moist  the  whole  time  that  the  paper  is  being  removed.  When 
all  the  paper  has  been  rubbed  off  allow  the  design  to  dry,  and  then  apply 
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with  a  flat  camel’s  hair  brush  a  thin  coating  of  clearing  liquid,  and  when 
this  is  hard  refoil  all  the  lead  lines,  so  that  the  colouring  matter  may  be 
placed  between  two  layers  of  foil  at  its  edges.  Then  apply  with  a  flat 
■brush  several  coatings  of  washable  varnish,  and  when  they  are  dry  the 
work  is  complete,  although  it  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  addition  of  a 
piece  of  plain  glass  placed  in  front  of  its  coloured  side  when  set  in  its 
place  in  the  window. 

Vitremanie  differs  in  but  a  slight  degree  from  the  processes  just  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  by  the  preparations  used  in  printing  its  designs  and  the 
properties  of  its  varnishes,  the  paper  upon  which  the  picture  is  printed 
will  come  off  in  an  entire  piece  without  the  tedious  rubbing.  The 
materials  required  for  it  are  sold  by  Messrs.  J.  Barnard  and  Sons,  339, 
Oxford-street,  who  are  the  inventors.  They  consist  of  glucine,  enamel 
varnish,  a  roller,  tinfoil,  brushes,  and  the  designs.  The  sheets  of  designs 
range  from  20£in.  by  16in.  for  one  picture,  or  the  same  size  divided  into 
two,  three,  or  four  compartments.  Their  price  is  from  3s.  to  os.  Tinfoil  is 
from  4<Z.  a  sheet,  and  the  varnishes  cost  Is.  the  bottle. 

Having  selected  suitable  designs,  lay  them  upon  a  table,  and  apply  to 
their  coloured  sides  a  coating  of  glucine  laid  on  evenly  with  a  flat  brush, 
and  with  care  so  that  none  of  the  glucine  runs  on  the  plain  side,  as  if  it 
does  that  piece  of  paper  will  become  cemented  to  the  glass,  and  will  not 
fbe  removable ;  this  application  requires  nicety  when  the  patterns  have 
floreated  edges,  or  represent  groups  of  flowers,  as  the  glucine  is  very 
apt  to  run.  When  this  has  been  done  thoroughly,  lay  the  designs  aside  to 
dry,  which  will  take  three  days,  they  can  then  be  used,  but  they  will  keep 
in  proper  order  for  some  time.  Clean  the  glass  and  gum  the  tinfoil  to 
it  as  before  described,  inclosing  all  the  spaces  to  be  covered  with  the 
tinfoil,  and  allowing  for  the  designs  to  overlap  the  edges  of  the  foil. 
When  the  tinfoil  is  quite  dry,  wet  the  glass  on  which  it  is  placed  with 
water,  and  soak  the  design  in  water  also  for  a  little  while,  then  press 
it  in  position  on  the  glass,  and  roll  it  to  remove  all  creases.  When 
these  are  removed  take  a  penknife  and  put  it  under  one  corner  of  the 
paper  and  gradually  and  carefully  raise  it  up,  and  if  the  glucine  has 
been  properly  managed  the  whole  will  come  off  in  one  sheet,  leaving 
only  the  colour  upon  the  glass.  Should  the  design  be  too  large  to  allow 
of  its  all  coming  off  from  one  corner,  commence  to  raise  it  from  the  middle 
of  one  edge  of  the  picture,  and  take  a  side  off  at  a  time.  Wash  the  colour 
remaining  with  cold  water,  using  a  flat  camel’s  hair  brush,  and  soak  up 
the  water  by  laying  blotting  paper  over  it,  and  rolling  it  out.  When  all 
the  moisture  has  been  absorbed,  cement  some  more  tinfoil  upon  the  border 
lines,  and  when  this  is  dry  cover  the  whole  glass  with  a  coating  of 
onamel  varnish,  and  apply  a  second  coating  as  soon  as  the  first  is  ready  to 
receive  it 

Chrome  Printing  is  a  process  patented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pumphrey,  more 
for  magic  lantern  slides  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  manner  of 
•transferring  the  pictures  to  the  glass  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used 
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in  vitremanie,  and  therefore  needs  no  description.  In  the  pictures 
prepared  by  chromo  printing  the  colours  used  are  transparent  colours, 
and  therefore  have  greater  power  of  transmitting  bright  artificial  light 
through  them.  A  list  of  designs  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 
Camp  Hill  Works,  Birmingham. 

Transparency  Painting  on  glass  is  only  suitable  for  windows,  and  should 
not  be  attempted  by  anyone  who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
painting.  The  materials  used  are  powder  colours,  picture  copal  varnish,, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  sable  brushes  and  dabbers,  or  pieces  of  cotton 
wool  covered  with  wash  leather.  Ground  glass  is  better  to  paint  on  than 
plain.  The  colours  requisite  are  opaque  ivory  black,  Prussian  blue,., 
gamboge,  gall  stone,  crimson  lake,  burnt  umber,  verdigris,  French 
ultramarine,  yellow  lake,  brown  pink,  rose  madder,  and  raw  and  burnt 
sienna.  These  colours  are  mixed  with  the  picture  copal  varnish,  and 
diluted  with  the  turpentine  when  they  are  too  thick.  A  copy  of  the- 
design  to  be  painted  should  be  procured,  and  an  outline  of  it  marked  out 
upon  the  glass,  with  a  tint  composed  of  brown  pink  and  burnt  sienna.  A 
quill  pen  is  better  to  use  for  tracing  the  outline  than  a  brush,  as  it  gives  a 
more  distinct  line.  When  the  outline  is  dry  raise  the  glass  in  a  slanting 
position,  and  put  white  paper  underneath  it  to  show  the  exact  progress  of 
colouring.  Work  in  the  sky  and  distance  first  with  gallstone,  rose  madder, 
and  Prussian  blue,  softening  off  all  edges  by  applying  the  dabbers  to  the- 
wet  paint,  then  paint  the  middle  distance,  and  lastly  the  foreground. 
Keep  all  the  deep  shadows  for  the  foreground,  as  these  will  help  to  throw 
the  distance  back,  and  the  strongest  lights  must  be  placed  to  the  front. 
In  mixing  colours  various  proportions  must  be  used,  verdigris  changing 
its  shades  by  adding  either  yellow  lake  or  brown  pink,  or  scarlet,  by 
mixing  gamboge  with  rose  madder,  crimson  lake,  or  carmine,  according 
to  the  degree  of  brilliancy  required.  Ivory  black  should  be  only  painted 
in  the  foreground.  All  shadows  are  made  from  crimson,  prussian  blue, 
or  ox  gall,  or  brown  pink  and  burnt  sienna.  When  the  painting  is  finished 
it  must  be  varnished  and  placed  in  position,  with  the  unpainted  side 
outwards. 

Small  articles  such  as  fire  screens,  decorated  by  the  above  processes,, 
would  probably  command  a  good  sale  at  remunerative  prices  at  fancy  fairs* 
and  bazaars. 


5’  INDRED,  in  many  respects,  to  the 
processes  used  in  imitating  stained 
glass,  decalcomanie  may  justly  claim  the 
right  to  the  position  of  sequel  or  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  chapter  we  have  just  ended. 

Decalcomanie  is  the  art  of  transferring 
pictures  to  china,  wood,  leather,  silk,  or  to 
the  walls  of  a  room.  It  is  not  used  for  imi¬ 
tating  stained  glass,  as  the  colours  forming 
the  designs  are  not  sufficiently 
transparent 

The  materials  used  are  Barnard’s  pre¬ 
pared  cement,  ditto  varnish,  a  bottle  of 
detergent,  roller,  brushes,  pincers,  scissors, 
ivory  knife,  and  the  designs.  These  designs 
are  printed  in  two  ways,  one  for  applying 
upon  a  dark  surface,  such  as  wood,  black  silk,  or 
japanned  ware;  and  the  other  for  light  surfaces,  such 
as  china  or  paper.  The  first  mentioned  do  not  look  different 
from  ordinary  pictures,  while  those  for  light  materials  are 
covered  with  a  white  film.  The  designs  principally  consist 
of  sheets  of  groups  of  flowers  or  fruit,  or  small  full  length 
costumed  figures  ;  but  birds,  butterflies,  and  humorous 
pictures  can  be  obtained.  None  of  the  designs  are  large, 
it  being  the  aim  of  the  operator  to  imitate  hand  painting 
upon  small  objects.  The  best  articles  for  ornamentation 
are  those  made  of  biscuit  china,  earthenware,  white  and 
grey  woods,  and  coloured  potich  glass,  but  knicknacks  made 
of  silk,  leather,  and  ivory,  all  take  the  impressions  easily. 
Commence  the  operation  by  cutting  away  the  paper  edgings  of  the 
picture,  and  passing  over  the  coloured  sides  a  wash  of  cement  carefully 
applied  with  a  sable  brush,  so  that  every  minute  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  cement,  otherwise  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  article  being  decorated, 
and  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  whole.  Allow  the  cement  to  partially 
dry,  and  to  look  sticky,  and  then  place  the  picture  cemented  side  down- 
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“wards  in  its  proper  position  on  the  article  being  decorated,  pressing  it 
down  with  the  ivory  knife  or  roller  according  to  its  size,  and  leaving  it 
quite  flat ;  damp  the  back  of  the  picture,  and  leave  it  for  two  minutes, 
then  wet  it  thoroughly  with  cold  water,  and  raise  the  paper  back  with 
th©  aid  of  the  pincers.  Raise  this  carefully  and  without  hurry,  and 
it  will  come  off  entire.  Wash  the  colour  left  on  the  article  with  a  little 
water,  and  press  up  the  moisture  by  using  blotting  paper  or  fine  linen. 
When  quite  dry  varnish  it  with  coatings  of  prepared  varnish. 

Silk  and  leather  articles  require  to  be  treated  rather  differently  than 
wooden  and  china  ones.  After  having  cemented  the  design,  and  pressed 
it  upon  the  silk  or  leather,  put  a  piece  of  clean  paper  over  it,  and  wet 
the  back  of  that  instead  of  the  design.  The  two  pieces  of  paper  will 
adhere  to  each  other,  and  the  pincers  will  remove  them  without  any 
moisture  spoiling  the  material.  Another  plan  to  pursue  for  these  articles 
is,  after  cementing  the  design,  to  lay  it  in  a  dish  of  warm  water,  and 
when  it  has  remained  there  a  few  minutes  raise  it  up  by  its  margin,  and 
place  upon  a  sponge  to  dry,  and  when  nearly  so,  lay  on  the  silk  in 
position,  press  it  well,  and  take  the  paper  away  from  it,  which  will  have 
become  loosened  by  the  warm  water.  The  detergent  is  useful  for 
removing  varnish  or  other  blemishes  dropped  upon  the  articles  acci¬ 
dentally  while  decorating  them,  and  the  brushes  that  apply  the  varnish 
are  cleaned  by  its  aid. 

Water  Decalcomanie  consists  of  Decalcomanie  designs  already  varnished. 
These  are  sold  by  the  box,  and  when  required  are  placed  in  cold  water  and 
soaked.  When  taken  out,  the  coloured  picture  comes  off  like  a  film  from 
the  paper,  and  is  pushed  on  to  its  destined  position  bj*  laying  the  paper 
over  the  spot  and  slightly  holding  the  coloured  film  down  while  drawing 
the  paper  from  underneath  it.  A  camel’s  hair  brush  can  be  used  to 
straighten  it,  &c.,  should  it  not  be  quite  in  its  right  place.  It  requires 
no  further  varnishing,  but  is  not  so  durable  as  the  true  decalcomanie. 
Should  portions  of  the  pictures  be  torn  away  during  the  process  of 
transferring,  a  little  body  colour  may  be  used  to  fill  in  the  spaces  on 
the  silk,  and  oil  colour  on  the  china  or  wood,  but  this  must  be  applied 
before  the  finishing  varnish. 

Boxes,  d’oyleys,  fans,  sachets  for  gloves,  china  pots,  &c.,  ornamented 
by  decalcomanie,  would  form  attractive  articles  at  bazaars. 


'UMEROUS  little  artistic  and  useful 
articles  may  be  made  with  the  assistance 
of  the  queen  or  scallop  shells  ( Pecten 
ojpercularis),  and  we  here  give  a  few  hint  a 
on  the  subject.  The  shells  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  most  naturalists  or  picked! 
up  on  many  parts  of  our  coasts. 

Card  Racks. — Select  four  polished  shells 
of  the  same  size,  but  different  colours, 
for  the  bottom  or  stand.  Cut  a  piece  of 
wood  about  ^in.  thick,  in  following  shape 
(Fig.  1),  each  round  being  large  enough 
to  hold  one  of  the  selected  shells.  In  the 
centre  cut  a  square  hole,  and  in  it  fix  an 
upright  piece  of  wood  (Fig.  2)  between  3in. 
and  4in.  high,  in  which  cut  notches  to  hold, 
the  shells,  thus  {a  a  a  are  the  notches),  then 
glue  the  four  shells  on  the  bottom,  and  three 
pairs  of  them  to  the  upright  (taking  care  to 
select  different  colours),  fitting  the  hinge  end 
of  them  into  the  notches  and  glueing  them  there. 
A  large  pair  should  be  selected  for  the  bottom 
notch,  a  smaller  for  the  middle,  and  a  very  small 
pair  for  the  top.  Chenille  should  then  be  glued 
round  the  edge  of  the  stand  and  wherever  the  wood¬ 
work  shows.  When  finished  it  will  appear  thus 
(Fig.  3). 

The  way  to  polish  the  shells  used  in  making  the 
card  rack :  In  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  put  a 
tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  salts  ;  put  the  shells  (a 
dozen  fo~  this  quantity  of  mixture)  in  it,  and  stir  them  rapidly  for  fifteen 
seconds ;  then  take  them  out,  put  them  in  cold  water,  dry,  and  polish  them 
with  a  hard  brush.  The  shells  must  on  no  account  be  more  than  fifteen 
seconds  in  the  mixture,  as  it  eats  away  and  destroys  the  colours. 

Card  Baskets. — Having  procured  a  sheet  of  strong  cardboard,  cut  a 
strip  about  2ft.  long  and  2|in.  deep.  On  this  glue  large  equal  sized 
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queen  shells,  touching  each  other,  and  close  to  ono  edge  of  tho  strip, 
taking  care  to  select  a  variety  of  bright-coloured  ones.  With  a  sharp 
pair  of  scissors  scollop  tho  cardboard  at  the  top  edge  of  tho  strip  to  the 
shape  of  the  shells,  so  that  no  cardboard  shows  above  or  between  them. 
Now  cut  slight  notches  out  of  the  cardboard  at  the  bottom  edge  between 
each  shell,  as  in  Fig.  4.  This  is  done  in  order  to  give  the  strip  (which  is  to 
form  the  side  of  the  basket)  a  slope,  by  sewing  the  edges  of  the  notches 
together,  but  first  fix  the  ends  of  the  strip  by  bending  the  edge  of  the 
cardboard  at  each  end  inwards  at  the  dotted  lines  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and 
sewing  them  together.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  cutting  the  notches  to 
make  them  all  the  same  size,  as  otherwise  the  slope  of  the  side  will  not  be 
uniform.  Having  constructed  the  side  (which  must  be  perfectly  circular 
in  shape),  lay  it  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  with  a  pencil  mark  the 
oircle  which  the  bottom  edge  of  it  will  make.  Cut  out  this  circular  piece, 
which  is  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  sew  its  edge  to  the  bottom 
•edge  of  the  side  all  round.  In  order  to  fill  up  the  spaces  B  B  (Fig.  4) 
and  cover  the  cardboard  between  the  shells,  brush  them  with  glue  and 
sprinkle  them  thickly  with  whole  rice,  which  must  then  be  painted  with 
a  red  varnish  made  by  dissolving  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  in  spirits  of 
wine.  This  gives  it  the  appearance  of  coral,  and  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  handle.  Cut  a  strip  of  cardboard  a 
little  less  than  the  width  of  ono  of  th8  side  shells  at  each  extremity, 
but  becoming  gradually  narrower  towards  the  middle.  On  the  length 
•of  this  strip  depends  the  height  of  the  handle,  which  may  be  cut  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  maker,  but  15in.  to  18in.  makes  a  good  proportion  for 
this  sized  basket.  Select  shells  of  various  sizes  to  fit  the  tapering  form 
of  the  cardboard,  and  glue  them  on  overlapping  each  other,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  5,  taking  care  to  leave  a  space  at  each  end  for  fixing  to  the  sides  of  the 
basket. 

If  the  handle  is  not  stiff  enough,  glue  a  strip  of  cardboard  all  along  it 
underneath.  The  handle  may  now  be  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  basket,  by 
.glueing  the  spaces  left  at  each  end  to  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  basket, 
taking  care  to  fix  each  end  in  front  of  one  of  the  side  shells.  The  inside  of 
the  basket  and  handle  should  be  lined  with  quilted  silk,  and  coloured 
•chenille  carefully  and  evenly  glued  on  the  outside  round  the  edge  of  the 
bottom.  Attach  a  coloured  bow  or  rosette  at  each  end  of  the  handle,  and 
4he  basket  is  finished.  It  will  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Watch  Pockets. — One  of  th©  prettiest  articles  that  can  be  made  from 
tho  Queen  shells  is  the  watch  pocket,  and  it  ia  both  useful  and  durable, 
as  well  as  exceedingly  ornamental  in  a  bed  room,  the  bright,  never-fading 
colours  of  the  shells  having  a  very  pleasing  effect.  There  arc  three  modes 
of  making  them,  and  being  each  very  pretty,  will  be  described  separately 
in  detail.  To  make  a  watch  pocket  for  hanging  at  the  head  of  the  bed  you 
must  proceed  thus: — Cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  about  5in.  or  6in.  long, 
to  form  the  back  or  framework  of  the  pocket  (Fig.  7). 

On  this  lay  the  shells,  placing  a  very  small  one  at  the  top,  a  larger  next, 
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:and  a  very  large  one  at  the  bottom,  which  must  be  the  back  shell  of  a 
pair  (the  fellow  of  which  is  to  form  the  front  of  the  pocket),  and  should 
be  placed  with  the  inside  upwards.  Having  thus  arranged  the  shells,  cut 
out  the  pieces  of  cardboaid  at  a  a  (Fig.  7),  leaving  none  of  it  projecting 
beyond  the  shells,  which  may  now  be  removed,  and  cover  the  frame  with 
silk,  velvet,  or  any  other  material.  Then  drill  holes  in  the  shells  in  the 
following  manner : — Drill  two  holes  about  l-in.  apart ;  in  the  top  of  each 
of  the  shells  BCD  (Fig.  7),  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  shells  B  and 
C  drill  holes  to  correspond ;  also  drill  two  holes  in  the  hinge  of  D,  one 
in  each  corner,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  drilling  may  be  easily  done 
with  the  point  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  only  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
.press  too  heavily  on  the  shell,  as  it  is  somewhat  brittle.  The  cardboard 


Back  or  frame  must  now  be  pierced  in  a  similar  manner,  the  holes 
corresponding  with  those  at  the  tops  of  the  shells  D  C  B  (Fig.  7), 
which  may  now  be  glued  in  their  respective  places. 

Draw  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  ribbon  about  lOin.  or  12in.  long  from  tho 
back  through  the  top  holes  of  shell  B,  and  tie  them  in  a  bow  in  front, 
to  form  the  handle  to  hang  the  watch  pocket  up  by,  and  similarly  draw 
a  short  piece  of  ribbon  through  the  bottom  holes  of  B  and  top  holes  of 
shell  C,  and  tie  the  ends  tightly  in  a  bow  in  front,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
taking  care  to  select  colours  harmonising  with  the  colours  of  the  shells. 
Next  proceed  to  make  a  pocket  of  velvet,  or  any  other  material  (coloured 
leather  makes  a  very  strong  pocket)  to  form  a  receptacle  for  the  watch. 
Cut  two  pieces  of  the  material  used  the  size  and  shape  of  the  shell  D,  and 
a  strip  about  l|in.  wide  at  each  end,  but  gradually  becoming  narrower 
towards  the  middle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.  This  strip  must  be  long  enough 
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to  go  about  two-thirds  of  tho  way  round  the  circular,  or  shell-shapcd- 
piece  (Fig.  10),  and  its  edges  should  bo  neatly  sown  to  the  edges  of  the- 
shell-shaped  pieces,  so  as  to  form  a  bag,  as  shown  at  a,  Fig.  10,  taking  caro 
to  place  the  right  side  of  the  shell-shaped  pieces  inwards  and  the  right 
side  of  the  strip  outwards.  Now  glue  one  sido  of  tho  bag  into  tho  shell  D, 
and  the  other  side  to  its  fellow  shell,  fixing  tho  narrow  part  of  the  bag 
(a,  Fig.  10),  at  the  bottom,  or  hinge  end  of  tho  shells  ;  and  having  drilled 
two  holes  in  the  hinge  of  the  upper  shell,  similar  to  those  in  shell  D, 
thread  them  with  ribbon,  and  tie  a  bow  in  each  corner.  Tie  a  bow  at  the 
top  of  shell  D,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  on  shell  0,  and  glue  chenille 
carefully  in  the  places  where  the  overlapping  shells  project  a  little  from 
the  cardboard  back,  and  your  watch  pocket  is  made. 

Fig.  11  represents  the  watch  pocket  complete. 

Watch  Pockets  for  a  Dressing  Table. — There  are  two  methods  of  doing 
this  ;  one  of  them,  however,  being  very  similar  to  tho  card  rack,  will 
require  but  little  description.  Cut  a  fiat  piece  of  wood,  about  ono  half 
inch  thick,  for  the  stand,  as  in  the  card  rack,  only  with  three  circular 
pieces  instead  of  four,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

Make  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  and  fix  in  it  an  upright  piece  of  wood, 
projecting  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  stand,  and  cut  two 
niches  in  it  on  opposite  sides,  close  to  the  bottom  (see  A.  Fig.  12).  Now- 
select  a  large  pair  of  shells  for  the  watch  pocket,  and  drill  two  holes  in 
the  hinge  of  each,  and  two  corresponding  holes  in  tho  upright  piece  of 
wood,  near  the  bottom  of  the  niches.  Place  the  hinge  end  of  the  pair 
of  shells  in  the  niches,  and  thread  a  pieco  of  copper  wire  through  tho 
holes,  twisting  it  up  tightly  on  the  other  side  to  fix  them  firmly  in  their 
place.  Now  make  a  similar  bag  to  the  ono  described  in  the  hanging 
watch  pocket,  and  glue  it  in  the  pair  of  shells.  Glue  three  shells  on  the 
stand,  edge  it  with  chenille,  and  the  watch  pocket  is  made.  Fig.  13 
represents  it. 

The  second  method  is  a  combination  cf  pin-cushion,  watch  pocket,  and 
ring  holder,  and  is  more  complicated,  though  not  very  difficult  to  make. 
First  construct  a  stand  of  wood,  similar  to  the  above,  only  with  places  for 
fonr  shells  instead  of  three,  and  in  the  square  hole  in  its  centre  glue 
an  upright  piece  of  wood,  cut  to  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  14. 

It  must  be  about  one  half  inch  square  at  the  bottom  to  fit  in  tho 
hole  in  the  stand,  but  gradually  becoming  thicker  nntil  at  a  height  of 
about  three  inches  from  the  stand  it  is  one  inch  and  a  half  square. 
Now  cut  the  wood  away  until  there  is  only  a  piece  in  tho  centre  half 
an  inch  square ;  carry  this  up  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  higher, 
cut  it  off  square,  and  cut  niches  near  tho  bottom  on  opposite  sides,  as 
shown  in  A,  Fig.  15.  Next  hollow  out  four  half  circular  places  in  the 
top  of  the  wide  part  of  tho  upright,  as  shown  at  B  B,  Fig.  14.  These 
must  be  scooped  out  enough  to  allow  tho  rounded  bottom  parts  of  four 
small  shells  to  fit  into  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  a  section  through  the  centre  of  the  top  part  of  the  wooden. 
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upright  with  two  of  the  shells  in  their  place.  It  is  drawn  on  a  larger 
scale  in  order  to  show  more  distinctly  what  is  intended. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  upright,  select  a  large  pair  of  shells,  and  drill 
two  holes  in  the  top  and  two  in  the  hinge  end  of  each  ;  also  drill  two  holes 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  or  small  end  of  the  upright,  to 
correspond  with  the  holes  in  the  hinge  end  of  the  shells,  and  two  at 
the  top  corresponding  with  the  upper  holes,  thread  fine  wire  through 
the  lower  holes,  and  fix  the  hinge  end  of  the  shells  tightly  to  the  upright 
with  it,  fasten  the  top  of  the  shells  in  a  similar  manner.,  only  using  coloured 
ribbon  instead  of  wire,  as  this  fastening  will  show,  and  tie  it  in  a  bow  in 
front.  Now  make  two  stout  bags,  stuffed  with  bran,  to  fit  in  between  the 
projecting  sides  of  the  shells,  and  the  upright  one  for  each  side,  and  cover 
the  part  of  each  bag  that  shows  between  the  edges  of  the  shells  with 
velvet :  glue  them  into  the  shells,  and  to  the  upright,  and  you  have  the 
pincushions  made. 


Pig.  17. 


Next  select  four  small  shells  of  any  equal  size  for  the  ring  holders,  and 
make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  large  enough  to  admit  a  small  screw  -r 
now  cut  four  circular  pieces  of  tin,  about  Jin.  in  diameter,  with  holes  in. 
the  centres  the  same  size  as  those  made  in  the  shells,  and  having 
covered  the  four  recesses  in  the  top  of  the  upright  with  glue,  fix  the 
bottom  ends  of  the  shells  in  them,  placing  the  shells  inside  upwards. 
Now  lay  the  pieces  of  tin  in  the  shells,  fitting  the  holes  accurately,  and 
with  four  small  screws  put  through  the  pieces  of  tin  and  holes  in  shells, 
fix  the  shells  tightly  to  the  wood.  The  pieces  of  tin  (or  washers)  are 
to  prevent  the  screws  from  breaking  the  shells  when  they  are  tightened 
up.  Take  care  to  fix  the  shells  perfectly  level,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
upright,  line  them  with  velvet,  glued  in,  and  the  ring  holders  are  complete. 
Fig.  16  is  a  plan  on  same  scale  as  Fig.  15,  showing  the  mode  of  fixing 
the  ring  holders. 

The  watch  pocket  is  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  last  described,  by 
a  pocket  glued  in  a  pair  of  shells,  which  must  be  fixed  with  wire  in  the- 
niches  of  the  half  inch  piece  of  the  upright  above  the  pinholder  (see  A» 
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Figs.  14  and  15.)  Now  glue  the  four  shells  for  the  stand  on  it,  and  put 
chenille  round  wherever  the  wood  work  shows,  and  the  watch  pocket  is 
complete.  It  will  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  four  shells  of  exactly  the  same  size 
for  the  ring  holders,  and  also  for  the  stand,  but  the  shells  for  the  former 
should  be  considerably  smaller  than  those  selected  for  the  latter. 

These  useful  and  ornamental  little  shell  work  knicknacks  would  be 
certain  to  “take”  at  bazaars. 


OOKING-  at  the  beautiful  effects  pro- 
^  duced,  and  the  comparative  ease  of  pro- 
ducing  them,  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  the  art  of  china  painting  is  so  little 
known  and  practised  amongst  amateurs. 

If  the  following  directions  are  care¬ 
fully  followed,  anyone  with  a  tolerable 
command  of  patience  may  fairly  antici¬ 
pate  success  and  be  enabled  before  long 
to  decorate  the  most  costly  china,  or 
turn  a  valueless  plate  into  a  work  of 
art. 

There  has  been  till  lately  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  necessary  mate¬ 
rials,  but  now  there  is  a  depdt  for 
Lacroix’s  “  couleurs  vitrifiables,”  at  Lecher- 
tier  Barbe’s,  60,  Eegent-street,  where  all  the 
necessary  materials  can  be  bought  at  very  moderate 
prices.  The  paints  for  overglaze  are  in  tubes  ready 
for  use,  and  are  on  an  average  about  8 d.  or  Is.  each ; 
boxes  completely  filled  cost  about  21.  Underglaze 
paints  are  sold  in  powder,  and  have  to  be  mixed,  as 
hereafter  described.  There  is  no  necessity  to  buy 
every  colour  to  begin  with,  as  china  is  very  pretty  done  in 
one  colour,  or  two  shades  of  one  colour.  Some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  old  china  is  painted  in  two  shades  of  blue,  but  where 
expense  is  not  an  object  a  varied  palette  is  better  ;  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  colours  are  advisable.  Some  very 
useful  colours  are  pale  yellow,  ochre,  sky  blue,  ultra- 
marine,  yellow  for  mixing,  yellow  brown,  dark  blue,  grey  1, 
light  carmine,  capucine  red,  flesh  1,  flesh  deep,  chrome 
green,  blue  green,  light  violet,  emerald  green,  brown  green, 
black,  red  brown.  A  small  bottle  of  both  fat  oil  and  oil  of 
In  vender,  and  a  larger  bottle  of  turpentine,  a  palette  knife,  a  tile  to  use  as 
a  palette,  a  glass  -muller,  half  a  dozen  paint  brushes,  soft,  and  some  with 
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square  points— a  cheap  soft  kind  is  sold  on  purpose,  but  any  kind  of  very 
soft  brush  is  suitable— and  one  called  a  tracer,  for  outlines,  are  required. 

By  far  the  most  beautiful  colours  are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Minton, 
but  only  supplied  to  amateurs  as  a  favour.  J.  Emery,  2,  Edder-road, 
Colbridge,  Staffordshire,  advertises  paints,  pottery,  and  all  materials. 

In  doing  very  delicate  work  a  hand  rest  is  an  assistance,  it  can  bo  made 
by  any  carpenter,  and  is  simply  a  piece  of  wood  about  9in.  long  and  IJin. 
broad,  supported  on  two  ends  or  feet  about  ljin  or  2in.  in  height,  which, 
being  placed  over  the  plate,  raises  the  hand  above  the  work.  A  temporary 
rest  may  be  made  by  placing  two  books,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
plate,  and  resting  on  the  books  a  fiat  ruler,  some  artists  prefer  work¬ 
ing  with  their  work  in  a  Bioping  position,  in  which  case  it  can  be 
propped  up  by  books  at  the  back  and  a  large  pin  or  tack  driven  into 
the  painting  table  to  rest  the  edge  of  the  plate  against  and  prevent  it 
slipping. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  china  painting,  one  is  overglaze  and  the 
other  underglaze.  Overglaze  is  easier  than  underglaze,  and  applicable  to  a 
greater  variety  of  subjects.  Majolica  is  underglaze  and  Sevres  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  overglaze.  In  overglaze  the  paints  are  applied  to  china  which  is 
already  glazed,  and  has  only  to  be  sent  again  to  the  kiln  to  burn  the 
colours  into  the  plate.  The  colours  used  in  painting  on  china  are  mostly 
mineral  oxides  mixed  with  a  suitable  flux. 

Although  painting  on  china  is  very  easy  after  a  little  practice,  beginners 
experience  considerable  difficulty  at  first,  owing  to  the  colours  being  mixed 
with  fat  oil,  which  prevents  their  flowing  with  the  facility  of  water 
colours;  it  is,  therefore,  a  good  plan  to  practice  on  a  plain  white  tile, 
and  as  the  colours  aro  very  apt  to  change  more  or  less  when  burnt,  the 
tile  may  be  made  into  a  colour  table  of  reference  by  dividing  it  into 
squares  and  beginning  with  yellows,  then  reds,  blues,  purples,  greens, 
and  lastly  greys  and  blacks ;  fill  up  the  squares  with  specimens  of  each 
colour,  when  dry  fill  a  fine  quill  pen  with  black  paint  mixed  with  sufficient 
fat  oil,  and  diluted  with  one  or  two  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  and  write  the 
name  of  the  colour  cn  each  square.  Then  the  tile  should  be  sent  to  bo 
fired ;  any  of  the  large  London  china  merchants  will  have  china  fired, 
and  when  it  comes  back,  carefully  compare  each  coloured  square  with  the 
paints  before  firing  ;  and  when  painting  keep  the  tile  beside  you,  and  refer 
to  it  whenever  you  wish  to  see  the  tint  a  colour  will  acquire  by  burning. 

Overglaze  Painting. — After  having  painted  the  tile,  the  learner  may  begin 
some  more  decorative  work,  and  as  a  plate  is  easier  to  paint  than  a  round 
surface  it  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  first  essay.  The  subject  will  of 
course  differ  according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist ;  figures,  landscapes, 
flowers,  sea  pisces,  scroll  work,  all  look  well,  and  there  can  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  suitable  subject  as  any  thing  well  painted  looks  well  on 
china.  The  first  piece  had  better  b9  very  simple,  and  then  the  whole 
attention  can  be  given  to  puttizzg  the  paint  on  evenly,  and  finishing  off  all 
edges  and  outlines  with  extreme  neatness ;  after  a  while  a  bolder  style 
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may  bo  adopted,  but  at  first  it  is  better  to  aim  at  extreme  neatness,  and 
great  attention  to  the  detail  of  each  touch. 

An  easy  study  of  leaves  -would  be  encouraging,  as  it  would  offer  few 
difficulties  ;  the  Virginian  creeper,  showing  a  crimson  or  reddish  tint  her® 
and  there,  is  readily  prooured.  The  subject  being  chosen,  and  a  sketch 
made  on  paper,  it  may  be  traced  on  the  china  by  putting  a  piece  of 
coloured  tracing  paper  between  the  drawing  and  the  plate,  and  going 
over  the  outline  with  a  hard  pointed  pencil.  The  tracing  paper  is  apt  to 
move,  but  can  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a  little  piece  of  wax ;  on  a  flat 
surface  this  is  not  necessary,  but  in  tracing  a  design  on  the  round  sides  of 
a  vase  it  is  particularly  useful.  The  tracing  being  removed,  a  faint 
outline  will  be  found  on  the  china  which  will  require  correcting  and 
strengthening  with  a  moderately  soft  lead  pencil  or  a  piece  of  lithographic 
chalk.  This  outline  burns  away  in  the  firing ;  and,  as  a  clear  distinct 
outline,  is  considered  decorative  in  china  painting,  it  must  be  carefully 
gone  over  with  a  brush  called  a  tracer,  dipped  into  black  or  grey  paint, 
prepared  by  putting  a  little  paint  out  of  the  tube  on  to  the  palette,  and 
working  it  smooth  with  the  palette  knife,  adding  two  or  three  drops  of  fat 
oil  and  a  little  oil  of  lavender  (some  people  prefer  turpentine);  the  object 
of  the  oil  of  lavender  is  to  keep  the  paint  rather  fluid,  or  to  prevent  it 
drying  too  quickly,  but  if  too  much  moistened  it  cracks  in  firing  (an 
accident  of  this  kind  can,  however,  be  often  rectified  in  the  second 
painting).  To  do  the  coloured  outline  well  is  rather  difficult,  as  the 
line  should  be  of  equal  thickness  and  some  artists  find  a  quill  pen — or  for 
very  fine  work  a  lithographic  pen — easier  to  manage  than  the  brush. 
When  the  outline  is  dry,  the  shadows  may  be  lightly  put  in  in  the 
same  tint ;  they  can,  if  preferred,  be  put  in  during  the  painting,  but 
it  is  easier  to  give  an  idea  of  light  and  shade  before  beginning  the 
colouring. 

In  colouring,  take  the  lightest  colour  required,  put  out  a  small  quantity 
on  the  palette,  and  work  it  as  smooth  as  possible  with  the  palette  knife, 
adding  a  little  fat  oil ;  and,  if  the  paint  is  too  stiff  to  be  laid  easily  on  the 
china,  add  a  few  drops,  say  two,  of  oil  of  lavender  (where  the  colour  is  to 
be  put  on  thickly  turpentine  should  be  used).  It  is  best  to  begin  with  the 
lightest  colours,  and  blend  in  the  darker  tints  before  the  paint  dries  or 
begins  to  dry.  Having  done  this,  let  the  paint  dry  thoroughly  before 
adding  the  finishing  touches,  which  in  the  case  of  a  leaf  would  probably  be 
the  veinings,  the  dark  edge  of  the  notches  at  the  edge,  the  dark  spots  here 
and  there  made  by  the  insects  having  eaten  away  a  part  of  the  leaf,  or 
what  not.  In  no  case  should  the  second  painting  completely  cover  the 
first.  The  paint  of  the  second  painting  should  embellish  the  first,  not 
eclipse  it.  It  helps  beginners  very  much  to  lay  the  colours  on  evenly  if 
the  brush  is  carefully  prepared  each  time  colour  is  taken  by  dipping  it 
into  turpentine  to  cleanse  it,  then  wiping  it,  dipping  the  point  into  a 
mixture  of  fat  oil  and  turpentine  (a  small  bottle  or  gallipot  of  this 
mixture  should  be  kept  ready  for  use),  and  working  it  on  the  corner 
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of  the  palette  before  takirg  up  colour.  This  makes  the  brush  work 
easily. 

In  the  matter  of  shadows  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they  can  bo 
either  painted  in  in  the  tracing  colour,  or  blended  with  the  local  or  princi¬ 
pal  tint  while  wet,  or  in  the  next  painting  when  the  first  is  dry  ;  but  never 
under  any  circumstances  is  it  safe  to  put  in  a  touch  on  paint  half  dry,  it 
must  be  either  wet  or  dry.  When  this  rule  is  not  observed  the  painting 
has  a  ragged  woolly  appearance. 

In  painting  landscapes  the  sky  must  be  done  first,  and  painted  with  either 
fat  oil  or  oil  of  lavender,  the  clouds  put  in  quickly  and  broadly,  and  their 
edges  softened  off  with  a  brush  prepared  with  fat  oil.  It  is  easier  to  finish 
a  small  piece  of  cloud  first  than  to  try  to  wash  in  a  large  surface,  as  the- 
edges  of  the  colour  dry  too  quickly. 

Having  painted  the  clouds,  put  in  the  distant  mountains,  using  the 
paint  very  thin,  then  the  middle  distance,  and  lastly  the  foreground,  for 
which  the  colours  may  be  mixed  with  turpentine.  Trees  should  be  painted 
after  the  sky,  as  the  clouds  seen  here  and  there  through  the  branches  add 
much  to  the  effect.  When  dry  the  finishing  touches  may  be  given,  and  all 
china  when  fired  can  be  painted  again  and  refired  ;  in  the  second  painting 
the  colour  should  be  put  on  thinly. 

In  painting  heads,  the  outline  should  be  very  carefully  and  neatly  put 
in  ;  should  the  line  of  the  outline  be  uneven  it  can  be  corrected  with  the 
pointed  stick,  for  which  a  paint-brush  handle  well  pointed  with  a  sharp^ 
penknife  answers  admirably.  The  flesh  colour  is  then  put  on  with  broad 
even  touches  over  the  face,  and  while  still  wet  a  little  lake  or  carmine  put 
on  for  the  cheeks  and  the  shadows  stippled  in  at  once  or  added  when  the- 
flesh  tint  is  dry,  the  colour  of  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  the  same ;  drapery  is 
better  put  in  in  broad  touches  and  the  shadows  blended  at  the  same  time 
and  a  few  finishing  touches  added  afterwards ;  a  very  pretty  cloudy 
background,  giving  the  effect  of  great  work  is  made  by  putting  a  little- 
light  blue  on  with  a  flat  brush  in  broad  touches,  then  dabbed  with  the 
finger  till  the  cloud  effect  is  produced. 

Mistakes  in  china  painting  can  be  wiped  out  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  rag 
round  the  pointed  stick.  This  pointed  stick  or  point  is  most  useful,  and 
with  it  mistakes  can  be  corrected,  lights  can  be  taken  out,  the  light, 
veinings  made  in  leaves,  and  stems  in  foliage,  while  the  paint  is  wet. 
When  the  paint  has  begun  to  dry,  or  has  become  dry,  no  correction  of  this 
kind  can  be  made  ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  that  case  is  to  let  it  dry 
completely,  and  then  scratch  or  pick  out  the  paint  requiring  removal  with 
a  needle  point.  Sometimes  a  painting  may  be  perfect  in  all  respects  save 
in  one  spot,  which  can  be  removed  and  repainted. 

When  the  painting  is  finished  and  completely  dry  it  must  be  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper  and  then  in  cotton  wool,  and  carefully  packed  in  hay  and  sent 
to  be  baked. 

TJnderglaze  Painting. — TJndergiaze  is  the  term  applied  to  painting  on 
unglazed  earthenware  or  china,  which  is  then  termed  “  biscuit.”  Tho 
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art  o f  painting  underglaze  has  lately  been  much  revived  in  England,  and 
many  beautiful  now  colours  capable  of  standing  the  fierce  heat  required 
in  the  furnace  have  been  discovered  by  the  well-known  English  firm  of 
Messrs.  Minton.  This  style  of  ornamenting  pottery  is  extremely  durable, 
the  colours  being  protected  by  the  glaze.  It  is,  therefore,  applicable  to 
a  variety  of  purposes  for  which  overglaze  would  be  too  delicate. 

The  colours  used  are  in  powder,  and  should  be  kept  in  small  wide- 
mouthed  bottles  well  stoppered.  The  other  materials  are  the  same  as 
previously  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a  glass  muller,  a  flat  glazed  tile 
or  a  piece  of  thick  glass  to  grind  the  colours  on,  wax- water  maguilph  (made 
by  Reeves  and  Son,  113,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.),  and  a  short  brush  known 
“to  china  painters  as  a  putois. 

The  outline  should  be  drawn  on  tracing  paper  and  traced  off.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  should  more  than  one  article  be  required 
with  the  same  design,  the  design  will  be  exactly  the  same  on  each.  In  the 
case  of  a  set  of  tiles  ornamented  with  fleurs  de  lis,  or  any  conventional 
pattern,  it  would  offend  the  eye  to  see  the  design  on  the  different  tiles 
of  different  sizes.  The  design,  after  having  been  traced  off  in  pencil  is  to 
be  carefully  outlined  with  brown  paint,  using  a  very  thin  brush  or  a  pen. 
Either  oil  or  water  megilph  may  be  used,  remembering  that  if  the  outline 
is  painted  in  oil  the  colouring  is  to  be  in  water  colour,  or  vice  versa.  This 
prevents  the  outline  being  obliterated  if  corrections  are  subsequently 
necessary.  The  [colours  being  in  powder  the  maguilph  is  used  to  make 
them  adhere  to  the  china. 

The  simplest  and  most  useful  things  for  a  beginner  to  paint  are  tiles,  as 
they  can  be  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  single  tile  makes  a  good  lamp, 
teapot,  or  iron  stand.  A  set  of  four  mounted  in  black  wood  look  well  as  a 
flower-pot  cover  ;or  jardiniere ;  and  a  set  of  tiles  round  a  fireplace  is  an 
ornament  to  any  room.  The  subject  or  design  to  be  painted  on  the  tile 
must  be  left  to  individual  taste.  The  class  of  subject  usually  chosen  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tiles  made  at  art  studios ;  but  great  care  must 
be  exercised  in  studying  the  works  of  others,  lest  in  taking  useful  hints  the 
habit  of  mere  copying  is  acquired.  The  brown  paint  for  the  outline  is 
prepared  by  mixing  a  little  of  the  powdered  paint  on  the  palette  with  fat 
oil  and  a  little  turpentine,  using  the  muller  to  grind  the  paint  smooth,  and 
the  palette  knife  to  collect  it  when  too  much  spread  on  the  palette.  When 
the  paint  comes  from  the  manufacturers  in  a  very  fine  powder  the  palette 
knife  is  sufficient  to  work  it  into  good  order.  The  brush  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  described  for  overglaze  painting  by  dipping  it  into  a  mixture  of  fat 
-oil  and  turpentine,  and  working  it  on  the  corner  of  the  palette  before  taking 
up  the  colour.  The  brushes  and  palette  used  for  oil  should  not  bo  used  for 
water-colour  medium ;  a  separate  set  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  a  most 
thorough  washing. 

Any  mistake  in  the  outlines  can  be  erased  by  moistening  the  spot  with 
turpentine,  and  rubbing  out  with  bread.  The  power  of  correcting  mistakes 
is  a  most  hopeful  feature  in  all  china  painting,  and  one  which  will  prevent 
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the  veriest  tyro  from  giving  up  a  painting  in  despair.  No  patience  will 
avail  to  restore  a  water-colour  that  has  been  spoiled  by  unskilful  work  ; 
but  with  a  little  patience,  paints  mixed  with  oil  can  be  erased  a3  we  have 
just  said,  and  water-mixed  colours  can  be  sponged  off,  in  underglaze  the 
colour  can  be  removed  while  still  wet  with  a  piece  of  rag  wrapped  round 
a  finely  pointed  stick ;  or,  should  the  colour  have  become  dry,  it  can  be 
carefully  picked  out  with  a  needle. 

Some  tiles  require  a  wash  of  weak  size,  to  prevent  the  colour  sinking 
too  much  into  the  china.  In  using  fine  earthenware  and  biscuit  china, 
this  process  may  be  omitted.  To  prepare  the  size,  take  a  pennyworth 
of  the  ordinary  size  sold  at  all  oil  and  colour  shops,  and  dissolve  it  in 
a  little  more  than  half  a  pint  of  water ;  the  easiest  way  to  do  so  is  to  place 
the  size  and  water  in  a  large  gallipot,  and  stand  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water  until  dissolved ;  it  should  then  be  put  aside  till  nearly  cold,  and 
applied  to  the  tile  with  a  large  brush,  taking  care  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tile  equally,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  holding  it  in 
a  slanting  direction,  when  the  light  falling  directly  on  the  moistened  sur¬ 
face  will  expose  some  rough  portion  if  any  place  is  unsized. 

In  underglaze  figure  painting,  make  the  outline  with  brown  'paint  mixed 
with  oil,  let  it  dry,  and  shado  the  face  and  drapery  with  olive  tint,  mixed 
with  wax-water  maguilph  and  water.  There  is  no  complexion  tint ;  the 
flesh  colour  must,  therefore,  bo  added  with  overglaze  colour,  when  the 
earthenware  has  been  baked  or  the  colour  of  the  earthenware  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  “  decorative  ;  ”  by  this  term  may  be  implied  an  effect  suitable  to 
china  painting,  but  hardly  true  to  nature.  The  figure  should  be  painted 
with  colours  mixed  by  putting  a  little  powdered  paint  on  the  palette,  then 
dropping  a  few  drops  of  water  on  the  paint,  and  mixing  it  well  with  the 
palette  knife.  The  paint  is  now  in  a  sort  of  paste,  and  would  be  most 
pleasant  to  paint  with,  but  would  crumble  off  the  china  when  dry,  so  a 
small  piece  about  the  size  of  a  pea  of  wax-water  maguilph  is  added,  and  well 
worked  up  with  the  palette  knife.  Instead  of  wax-water  maguilph  a  mixture 
of  gum  and  glycerine  can  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  gum  eight  parts, 
glycerine  one  part.  This  mixture  is  generally  considered  easier  to  manage 
than  the  wax-water  maguilph,  but  the  latter  is  more  sure.  It  has  one  slight 
disadvantage,  it  involves  a  serious  washing  of  brushes  when  the  work  is  over, 
but  this  is  a  trifling  matter,  and  the  wax- water  maguilph  will  hold  its  own. 
A  little  carmine  may  be  carefully  painted  on  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and 
faintly  indicated  on  the  upper  eyelid  and  the  tips  of  the  ears  and  fingers,  and 
palms  of  the  hand.  The  colour  of  the  hair  is  then  to  be  put  in  in  yellow  or 
brown.  Very  high  lights  on  golden  hair  may  be  added  when  the  painting 
is  dry,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  white  paint,  the  good  effect  of  which 
is  lost  if  all  the  hair  is  painted  light.  The  colours  of  the  eyes  may  be 
painted  in  blue  or  brown,  and  the  draperies  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
model  with  broad  flat  touches,  the  whole  gone  over  again  when  dry,  and  a 
touch  added  here  and  there. 

Tho  background  may  be  sky  and  trees,  or  simply  a  tint  of  sky,  or  a. 
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plain  tint,  or  “  decorative  ”  stiff  flowers,  or  even  feather,  but  it  is  wiser  to 
attempt  the  easiest  effect  first,  and  this  may  be  attained  by  first  painting 
rapidly  in  with  a  large  brush,  and,  before  the  paint  is  dry,  blending  in  the 
whole  by  dabbing  it  over  with  the  putois. 

Greater  nicety  is  required  in  figure  painting,  though,  by  the  aid  of 
tracing  paper,  it  may  be  attempted  by  persons  unacquainted  with  figure 
drawing,  but  a  little  study  of  outline  from  plaster  casts  will  soon  overcome 
■difficulties  in  figure  drawing,  and  make  a  clear  and  beautiful  outline  a 
habit  rather  than  an  exception. 

The  beginner  would  do  wisely  to  do  several  subjects  in  plain  red  and 
white,  and  some  heads  with  plain  backgrounds,  before  attempting  figure 
pieces  with  groups  of  figures.  A  very  easy  and  effective  style  of  decora¬ 
tion  consists  of  a  blue  subject  on  a  black  ground ;  or  very  conventional 
fruits  and  flowers,  coloured  fruits  and  blue  leaves  and  stalks  on  a  black 
ground  may  be  painted  as  follows  :  Sketch  the  outline  in  brown,  mixing 
the  paint  with  wax-water  maguilph,  or  glycerine  and  gum  ;  the  background 
is  then  painted  in  in  black  paint,  with  oil,  and  when  dry  the  blue  leaves 
and  flowers,  or,  if  very  delicate  colouring  is  required,  the  china  can  be 
baked  and  glazed,  and  the  bright  blue  leaves  and  coloured  fruits  added  in 
overglaze  colours.  The  mixture  of  underglaze  and  overglaze  painting  in 
the  same  design  gives  most  lovely  effects,  combining  the  richness  of  one 
style  with  the  advantages  of  the  other  style  ;  the  transparency  and 
delicacy  of  the  “  Sevres,”  with  the  richness  of  majolica,  and  affording  a 
variety  of  means  for  the  treatment  of  difficult  designs. 

Many  very  attractive  and  artistic  articles,  which  should  realise  fair 
prices  at  high-class  bazaars,  might  be  made  with  painted  tiles,  and  plates 
and  pots  nicely  decorated  would  also  probably  command  attention. 


|f*^MITATIONS  of  the  quaint  lacquer  work 
articles  from  Japan  can  be  made  readily  at 
trifling  expense ;  indeed,  if  the  gold  leaf  is 
not  too  profusely  used  there  are  few  artistic 
amusements  which  give  so  much  satisfaction 
at  so  small  a  cost. 

In  our  lesson  in  the  art  we  shall  endeavour 
to  imitate  a  beautiful  box,  having  a  black 
ground,  a  band  of  gold  |  of  an  inch  broad, 
bordered  on  each  side  with  a  narrow 
scarlet  vermilion  line  all  round  the  edges, 
and  having  within  this  band  a  scene  repre¬ 
senting  a  Japanese  noble  and  his  family  in 
H®*  a  garden.  All  the  figures,  birds,  and  buildings, 
are  in  gold,  shaded  with  burnt  sienna  (or  some 
rich  yellow  brown),  and  the  grass,  trees,  and 
earth  are  of  a  mixture  of  colours,  producing  a 
greenish  brown. 

A  plain  wooden  box  can  be  obtained  at  any  bazaar 
in  London,  or  at  a  fancy  repository  in  the  country. 
Let  the  box  be  of  smooth  wood,  it  does  not  matter  of 
what  kind,  only  the  grain  must  be  fine  and  even. 
The  materials  for  the  work  are  neither  numerous 
nor  expensive.  Lampblack,  japanner’s  gold  size, 
turpentine,  and  a  palette,  which  can  be  bought  at 
any  shop  where  artists’  colours  are  sold,  are  all  that 
will  be  required  for  the  first  course. 

The  first  course  is  the  black  groundwork.  It  is 
essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  work  that  no  common 
material  be  used.  Put  upon  the  palette  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  lampblack,  and  work  it  with  the  palette  knife  till  the 
lumps  disappear,  then  mix  it  smoothly  with  japanner’s  gold  size  till  it  is 
of  the  consistency  of  very  thick  cream.  This  will  be  too  stiff,  and 
turpentine  must  be  added  till  it  is  fluid  enough  to  run  easily  on  the  palette. 
It  is  then  ready  for  use.  Take  a  broad  flat  brush,  such  as  water  colour 
painters  employ  for  washing  in  large  expanses  of  sky,  charge  the  brush 
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well  with  the  black  upon  the  palette  and  go  evenly  and  carefully  over 
the  box.  When  quite  dry  it  will  be  fit  to  draw  upon. 

If  the  materials  used  be  good,  and  the  lamp  black  has  been  of  a  proper 
consistency,  one  coat  of  paint  will  be  sufficient.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  paint  has  been  too  thin,  two,  or  even  three  coats  of  lampblack  will  be 
required.  Then,  too,  the  grain  of  the  wood  must  bo  fine  and  close,  or  the 
work  cannot  present  the  even  polish  necessary  for  the  correct  imitation  of 
Japanese  cabinet  work.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  article  intended 
for  decoration  may  have  soma  part  of  it  coarser  in  the  grain  than  the  rest 
In  that  case  it  is  best  to  first  lay  on  a  thin  coat  of  size,  which  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  paint  over  it.  The  size  can  be 
bought  at  any  carver  and  gilder’s  shop  in  sheets  about  Gin.  by  3in.  Break 
a  sheet  into  small  pieces,  put  it  into  an  ounce  bottle,  pour  in  as  much 
spirits  of  wine  (slightly  diluted)  as  will  cover  the  size,  cork  the  bottle 
loosely  and  set  it  near  the  fire  to  dissolve.  It  will  form  a  stiff  jelly,  which 
can  be  diluted  at  pleasure. 

For  the  second  course,  gold  leaf,  japanners’  gold  size,  a  soft  badger’s 
brush,  a  “  tip,”  and  some  powdered  whitening  will  be  required.  Draw  the 
design  upon  paper,  prick  the  outline  with  a  needle,  place  the  paper  upon, 
the  box,  fastening  it  at  each  corner  with  a  fine  needle  to  keep  it  in  its  place, 
and  then  dust  powdered  whitening  over  it.  Remove  the  paper,  when  there 
will  be  white  lines,  which  must  be  gone  over  with  a  fine  brush  dipped  in 
japanners’  gold  size.  When  the  size  ha3  so  far  dried  as  to  feel  sticky  to 
the  touch,  lay  the  gold  leaf  upon  it  with  the  “  tip.”  Then  pat  it  gently 
with  a  little  cotton  wool ;  and  when  dry,  brush  off  the  superfluous  gold 
with  a  soft  badger’s  brush. 

For  the  third  course,  copal  or  oak  varnish,  scarlet  vermilion,  burnt 
sienna,  Vandyke  brown,  and  olive  green  are  necessary.  Paint  in  what  is 
required ;  but  the  work  may  be  done  without  employing  any  colours  what¬ 
ever.  Gold  leaf  upon  a  black  ground  produces  beautiful  effects,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  for  shading,  which  requires  both  taste  and  skill. 
The  whole  drawing  can  be  done  in  gold.  If  the  shaded  design  be  preferred, 
it  is  best  to  mix  a  little  burnt  sienna  with  japanner’s  gold  size,  and  shade 
the  gold  figures  where  they  obviously  require  shading,  such  as  the  folds  of 
the  dresses,  the  tinder  part  of  the  brims  of  the  hats  and  parasols,  &e. 
The  gold  should  not  be  completely  covered,  or  one  shade  is  lost.  Then 
paint  the  trees,  grass,  and  foreground  with  vandyke  brown  and  olive  green, 
and  touch  up  the  whole  with  burnt  sienna.  Let  the  paint  dry,  and  next 
day  varnish  with  copal  or  oak  varnish,  and  when  that  is  dry  the  box  is 
completed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  background  a3  sombre  as 
possible,  so  as  to  throw  out  the  gold  figures  to  the  best  advantage. 

For  the  gilding,  a  pad,  a  little  cotton  wool,  a  gilder’s  knife,  a  “  tip,”  and 
a  book  of  gold  leaf  are  wanted.  For  laying  on  the  gold  leaf  the  size  must 
not  be  dry,  but  sticky  to  the  touch.  Open  the  book  of  gold  leaf,  and  with 
the  knife  carefully  lift  out  a  leaf  upon  the  pad.  Then  gently  breathe  upon 
the  leaf,  and  with  a  little  assistance  from  the  knife  the  leaf  will  lie  quite 
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flat  upon  the  pad.  Then  gently  but  firmly  cut  the  leaf  into  as  many  pieces 
as  are  required  ;  the  larger  the  piece  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  lay  it 
on,  and  the  greater  the  waste.  Now  pass  the  “  tip  ”  very  gently  over  your 
hair  (one  stroke  is  enough),  which  will  enable  the  piece  ©f  gold  leaf  required 
for  the  work  to  be  taken  up.  Repeat  the  process  till  the  design  is  finished. 
When  all  the  gold  is  laid  on  the  box  will  present  a  very  ragged  appearance. 
A  little  dabbing  with  cotton  wool,  and  when  dry  the  badger’s  hair  brush, 
used  gently  to  remove  superfluous  gold,  will  make  all  right. 

The  materials  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  ornament  a  large  number  of 
articles-— cabinets,  tables,  chairs,  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller  things. 

Glove  and  handkerchief  boxes,  pin  and  ring  trays,  cabinets,  and  other 
small  articles  ornamented  in  Japanese  work,  would  sell  well  at  fancy  fairs. 
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URING  recent  years  the  art  of  mural 
painting-  has  been  much  revived  and 
is  likely  to  become  a  very  important 
item  in  the  decorations  of  the  future, 
not  only  of  our  churches  and  public 
buildings,  but  of  our  homes.  Leaving 
the  higher  branches  of  mural  paint- 
ing,  such  as  Fresco  and  Encaustic,  we 
will  speak  of  the  simpler  arc  of  sten¬ 
cilling  that  may  be  practised  by  an 
amateur,  and  even  by  people  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  drawing.  It  is  a 
very  inexpensive  art,  and  covers  many 
an  otherwise  unsightly  wall  with  beauty  at  a 
small  cost. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  style 
of  building  about  to  be  decorated,  and  the 
patterns  that  would  assimilate  best  with  its 
purpose.  Thus  a  church  requires  set  patterns, 
with  sombre  and  rich  colouring,  while  for  a 
public  hall  or  dwelling  house  bright  trailing 
patterns  can  be  safely  used,  with  gilding. 

For  a  really  successful  design,  care  must  be  taken 
chat  each  part  is  in  proportion,  and  that  the  colours 
are  not  in  discord  ;  and  to  obtain  a  perfect  whole,  no 
one  part  of  the  design  must  strike  upon  the  eye  so 
prominently  as  to  engross  the  attention  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  rest  of  the  pattern,  and  a  building  painted 
from  half-a-dozen  patterns  well  grouped  and  matched 
as  to  colour  will  look  better,  and  be  in  far  better  taste 
than  one  crowded  with  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  designs. 

The  materials  required  for  water-colour  stencilling  are  as  follows 
Colours  in  powder,  japanners’  golasize,  knotting  varnish,  size,  turpentine, 
hog’s  hair  and  sable  brushes,  square  of  glass,  T  square,  foot-rule,  string 
and  lead  weight,  maulstick,  earthen  pots  of  various  sizes,  and  gilder’s 
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•cushion  and  knife.  And  they  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Winsor  and 
Newton,  8,  Rathbone-place. 

Before  beginning1  to  colour  a  wall,  a  builder’s  opinion  must  taken  as  to 
whether  it  is  dry  enough  to  receive  and  retain  the  colours.  A  brick  wall 
well  covered  with  plaster  is  the  best  surface,  and  where  the  white  of  the 
plaster  is  retained  as  the  ground  colour,  no  further  preparation  is  needed. 
Ashlar  and  rubble  walls  are  bad,  as  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  con¬ 
denses  on  them  and  makes  them  wet,  and  stone  walls,  being  porous,  have 
to  be  prepared  before  they  are  fit  to  receive  colour.  In  all  cases  time 
must  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  building  and  decorating. 

Should  the  pattern  be  required  to  be  painted  on  a  brick  or  stone  wall 
•unplastered,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  patent  size  must  be  melted  down  in  a 
saucepan  with  twice  its  quantity  of  water,  and  the  walls  being  freed  from 
dust,  they  must  be  brushed  carefully  over  with  this  solution,  no  space 
being  omitted. 

When  it  is  wished  to  colour  the  plaster  and  not  retain  its  white  surface 
as  a  ground,  the  wall  must  be  examined  and  mended  with  putty  and  plaster 
of  Baris,  should  any  pieces  be  broken  away,  and  then  brushed  over  with  a 
size  composed  of  lib.  of  glue  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water, 
thickened  with  red  lead  and  patent  size,  and  allowed  to  dry.  Then  in  a 
large  double  sized  paint  pot  put  31b.  of  gilders’  whitening,  cover  it  with 
water  and  leave  until  broken  up  and  all  working  over,  then  pour  off  the 
water  and  stir  with  a  thick  stick.  Melt  patent  size,  stain  it  to  the  tint 
desired  for  the  ground  of  the  wall,  pour  it  upon  the  whitening,  and  strain 
while  warm.  Let  it  stand  for  several  days,  and  use  when  it  is  in  a  weak 
and  trembling  state.  Apply  it  to  the  walls  with  a  long  hog’s  hair  brush  ; 
work  from  top  to  bottom  and  cover  the  ground  as  you  proceed,  as  no  re¬ 
touching  can  be  done.  All  colours  dry  lighter  than  when  first  put  on. 

White  is  never  used  for  a  ground  unless  mixed  with  umber,  blue,  or 
ochre,  to  take  off  its  staring  crude  appearance. 

Should  the  persons  desirous  of  stencilling  be  good  draughtsmen,  they 
•can  draw  and  originate  their  own  patterns ;  but  should  they  be  unable  to 
do  so,  they  can  obtain  their  patterns  ready  marked  out  for  them.  The 
patterns  are  usually  cut  out  upon  thin  strips  of  oiled  paper. 

Let  us  suppose  it  is  desired  to  paint  a  church,  where  the  roof  and  the 
wall  join.  The  straight  line  of  the  roof  requires  that  a  straight  pattern 
should  be  employed,  and  the  depth  of  the  pattern  must  depend  upon  the 
height  of  the  wall,  a  depth  of  36in.  is  an  average  size.  Three  straight 
lines  are  drawn  with  a  rule  the  entire  length  of  the  wall,  close  to  the  roof, 
with  an  interval  of  2in.  between  each  of  them.  These  are  afterwards 
filled  in  with  contrasting  bands  of  colour.  Then  a  line  is  drawn  to  the 
depth  of  14in.  below  the  lowest  band  to  hold  the  set  pattern,  and  three 
more  2in.  lines  are  drawn  below  it,  and  filled  with  bands  of  colour  like 
those  above. 

Then  the  pattern  is  prepared.  It  must  not  be  more  than  24in.  in  length, 
as  it  is  held  in  its  place  on  the  wall  by  the  hand,  and  it  is  better  to  have 
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more  than  one  of  these  if  there  is  a  long  wall  to  cover,  as  too  frequent  us& 
makes  the  edges  moist  and  uneven.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pattern 
has  guiding  lines  and  marks  to  show  where  the  next  pattern  is  to  join  on. 

The  design  selected  (Fig.  1)  is  the  church  passion  flower,  one  full-blown 
flower,  three  leaves,  and  a  bud,  making  the  pattern. 

This  is  laid  evenly  on  the  space  left  between  the  lines,  which  space  has 
a  ground  colour  of  ochre  upon  it ;  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  stems,  and  part 
of  buds,  which  are  of  a  chocolate  brown,  is  applied  with  a  skiff  hog’s-hair 
brush  (the  powder  colour  is  mixed  with  turpentine  and  japanners’  gold 
size  very  stiffly),  the  space  left  for  the  flower  is  filled  in  with  white,  also  the- 
upper  portion  of  the  buds  ;  if  the  pattern  is  held  firmly  and  closely  in  its 
place,  and  the  colour  not  put  on  wet,  when  the  oiled  paper  is  removed  the- 
design  is  clearly  painted  on  the  wall,  and  is  as  clean  and  well  defined  as  if 
really  drawn  by  the  hand.  When  several  patterns  are  thus  completed  the 
painting  should  be  gone  over  again  with  a  sable  brush,  the  edges  of  the 
flower  marked  out  with  black,  the  centre  filled  in  with  yellow,  the  small 
rounds  at  the  side  of  the  pattern  with  red,  and  the  bars  that  join  the 
pattern  painted  over.  The  bauds  on  the  outside  can  be  filled  in  according 
to  taste,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  church  decorations,  dull 
greens,  browns,  reds,  and  greys  are  the  proper  colours  to  use,  with  a 
little  gold  and  vermilion  here  and  there  introduced,  as  bright  colours  used 
in  abundance  do  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  judicious  dull  colouring 
with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  gold  or  red. 

Having  completed  the  design  that  ornaments  the  space  on  the  building 
where  roof  and  wall  meet,  it  is  now  time  to  mark  out  upon  the  plaster 
lines  to  give  the  appearance  of  massive  stones  ;  these  lines  are  continued 
to  within  3ft.  of  the  floor ;  the  3ft.  thus  left  being  afterwards  coloured,, 
according  to  taste  and  agreement  with  design,  either  an  Indian  red,  choco¬ 
late,  or  deep  green.  The  Indian  red  is  desirable  where  light  and  warmth 
are  required  in  the  church  ;  the  deep  green  when  there  is  already  too  much 
light,  and  it  requires  subduing.  To  mark  the  stones  upon  a  high  wall, 
take  the  perpendicular  lines  first.  Measure  off  3ffc.  from  the  length  of  the 
wall  at  its  top,  and  from  the  length  of  the  wall  at  its  base,  and  mark  the 
places  ;  then  take  the  plumb  line,  which  must  be  long  enough  to  reach 
from  top  to  base,  chalk  it  thoroughly  with  white  chalk  or  whitening,  and 
hold  it  firmly  and  tightly  to  the  marks  made  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
wall ;  the  whitening  on  the  string  will  come  off  on  to  the  wall,  and  make  a 
perfectly  straight  line  down  the  wall,  whatever  its  height.  Repeat  this  at. 
the  same  distance  the  whole  length  required,  then  obtain  the  horizontal 
lines  by  stretching  the  chalked  line  from  point  to  point  across  the  walls, 
but  with  a  distance  of  only  a  foot  and  a  half  between  the  lines.  Follow 
these  chalked  lines  steadily  with  a  brush  full  of  colour,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  ruler,  but  only  colour  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
accompanying  design  (Fig.  2). 

The  corners  of  the  stones  can  be  ornamented  with  a  scroll  stencilled  on, 
or  left  plain.  The  windows,  should  there  be  any  in  the  wall,  do  not 
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interfere,  as  the  plumb  line  can  be  drawn  across  them  easily.  Round 
their  embrasures  a  pattern  assimilating  to  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
should  be  stencilled  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  these  patterns  should  con¬ 
tain  the  same  flowers  or  colours,  but  it  is  good  taste  to  have  them  both  of 
a  set  pattern,  or  of  flowers,  if  that  is  chosen,  and  that  their  colours  should 
harmonise  with  each  other.  A  broad  line  of  some  dark  colour  or  a  small 
Vandyke  pattern  should  connect  the  stones  with  the  3ft.  of  colour,  and 
then  the  side  wall  of  a  church  is  complete.  For  chancel  or  side  chapel 
much  gilding  and  handsome  diaper  patterns  are  required.  The  diaper  pat¬ 
tern  should  be  carried  up  to  a  height  of  6ft.  or  7ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
accompanying  pattern  (Fig.  3)  should  be  done  thus  :  The  ground  colour 
having  been  painted  as  before  directed,  and  the  pattern  carefully  cut  out 
upon  the  oiled  paper  and  laid  on  the  wall,  the  diagonal  lines  should  be 
brushed  over  with  their  desired  colour,  and  the  spaces  or  stars  that  are  to 
be  gilded  drawn  round  the  edges  of  the  cut  pattern  with  white  paint,  or 
brushed  entirely  over  with  white  paint ;  then,  removing  the  stencilling 
plate,  continue  the  same  process  until  the  whole  of  the  wall  to  be  painted 
has  its  rough  pattern,  and  then  prepare  for  gilding — an  operation  that 
requires  patience  and  strict  attention  to  rules,  although  it  is  a  simple 
mechanical  process. 

The  materials  necessary  are  cotton  wool,  whitening,  a  cushion,  knife* 
tip,  thick  and  short  camel’s  hair  brush,  books  of  gold  leaf,  and  fat  oil  size- 
or  japanners’  size.  The  gold  leaf  is  sold  in  books  that  contain  twenty-five 
leaves,  and  it  is  also  sold  by  the  hundred  leaves.  It  varies  in  colour  from 
the  darkest  red  gold  to  the  palest  yellow,  and  is  never  more  than  3in- 
square.  The  knife  is  a  sharp  palette  knife.  The  cushion  is  a  piece  of  wood 
covered  tightly  with  leather. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  gold  size  is  of  the  very  best,  but  japanners’ 
size  is  much  used,  though  fat  oil  size  is  far  its  superior,  particularly  when 
the  painting  is  exposed  in  damp  places. 

Commence  by  tying  the  whitening  into  a  small  muslin  bag,  and  plenti¬ 
fully  dust  it  over  the  parts  not  to  be  gilded.  This  prevents  the  gold  leaf 
sticking  where  it  is  not  required  ;  then  the  stars  to  be  gilded  must  be 
painted  smoothly  over  with  oil  size.  It  must  then  dry.  Some  size  requires 
twelve  to  thirty-six  hours  to  dry  ;  others,  such  as  japanners’,  only  thirty 
minutes,  though  much  depends  upon  the  position  and  dryness  of  the 
walls.  Those  who  use  oil  size  should  size  over  night,  as  it  is  then  fit 
to  be  worked  upon  the  next  day.  It  is  ready  for  use  when,  on  touch¬ 
ing  it,  it  feels  clammy  and  sticky,  and  has  no  appearance  of  running. 
If  left  too  long,  and  no  longer  sticky,  it  is  too  dry  for  use,  and  must  be 
done  over  again.  The  gold  leaf  is  then  shaken  on  the  cushion  near  the- 
parchment  end,  and  one  leaf  is  taken  from  the  heap  and  laid  perfectly  flat 
upon  the  cushion  with  the  aid  of  the  knife  ;  the  tip  is  then  taken  up  and 
brushed  lightly  over  the  hair  of  the  painter  to  acquire  sufficient  greasiness 
to  allow  the  gold  leaf  to  adhere  to  it.  Raise  the  tip  with  the  leaf  on  it 
and  lay  it  on  the  size  ;  continue  this  operation  until  the  pattern  is  quite- 
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covered,  allowing  each  leaf  to  overlap  the  preceding  one  a  small  space,  and 
working  from  left  to  right.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  gold  leaf  is  too 
large  for  the  star  ,  the  pieces  beyond  the  sizing  can  be  removed,  but  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  pattern  must  be  covered  with  the  leaf,  and  to  fill 
these  up  the  leaf  can  be  cut  on  the  cushion  into  any  number  of  small 
pieces. 

Then,  with  the  cotton  wool,  press  the  gold  leaf  very  firmly  down  upon 
the  size,  being  careful  to  leave  no  air  bubbles,  but  that  all  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  flat  and  adhering,  and  remove  the  pieces  of  gold  that  hang  from 
the  pattern. 

Now  rub  the  gilding  over  with  wash  leather,  and  when  quite  dry  dilute 
one-third  of  pure  parchment  size  in  two-thirds  of  clear  water,  and  brush 
over  the  surface  of  the  gold  to  enrich  and  preserve  it,  and  should  the  pat¬ 
tern  be  painted  m  a  position  where  it  is  liable  to  be  rubbed  against,  give 
the  gilding  s.  coating  of  mastic  varnish,  softened  and  diluted  with  a  small 
quantity  ot  turpentine. 

When  ali  the  gilding  is  done,  the  remainder  of  the  painting  must  be 
completed.  The  long  diagonal  lines  being  marked,  the  ground  colour 
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requires  no  more  treatment,  but  the  lines  that  include  each  gilded  star  in 
a  diamond  mukt  now  be  ruled,  and  the  space  inside  them  and  surrounding 
the  star  painted  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush  of  a  dark  shade,  but  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  long  diagonal  lines,  and  then  the  diaper  pattern  is  com¬ 
plete,  unless  the  painter  likes  to  put  a  narrow  border  round  the  top  of  the 
pattern.  The  border  (Fig.  4)  is  a  very  effective  one,  and  looks  best  on  a 
white  ground.  It  can  be  enlarged  for  use  by  drawing  small  squares  over 
it,  and  squares  to  the  size  required  upon  another  sheet  of  paper ;  and 
making  whatever  portion  of  the  pattern  is  enclosed  in  the  small  square  fit 
into  the  large  one.  The  knowledge  of  this  process  will  enable  the  painter 
to  reduce  and  enlarge  his  patterns  at  will,  and  render  him  independent  of 
foreign  aid. 

For  the  margin  of  a  square  roof  that  is  of  oak  or  other  wood,  the  accom¬ 
panying  design  (Fig.  5)  is  very  suitable.  The  lines  on  its  outside  should 
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be  filled  in  with  bright  bands  of  colour,  and  the  plain  surface  in  the  centro 
of  the  roof  should  be  poivdered  over  with  a  geometrical  pattern  in  gold. 
“  Powdering  ”  is  a  tec  hnical  term  that  is  used  when  geometrical  or  diaper 
patterns  are  arranged  over  flat  surfaces  of  colour.  The  leaves  should  be 
coloured  in  two  or  more  shades  of  one  colour ;  pink  shaded  with  maroon, 
light  green  with  dark,  gold  with  turnover  leaves  of  chocolate,  Indian  red 
lightened  with  salmon,  and  the  raised  dots  on  the  leaves  brought  out 
with  white  or  gold. 

The  sides  of  the  chancel  arch  (Fig.  6)  require  to  be  painted  with  due 
regard  to  harmonising  shades,  or  it  would  look  dead  and  unmeaning.  A 
pinky  ochre  is  the  best  ground  colour  for  centre  pattern.  Stone  blue  for 
the  top  and  bottom  patterns  with  a  pinky  ochre  for  the  arched  pattern. 
The  birds  in  this  are  gilded,  the  flowers  alternate  red  and  blue ;  tendrils, 
stems,  and  all  lines  in  a  deep  chocolate.  The  small  zigzag  in  deep  choco¬ 
late,  with  its  accents  in  biack.  In  the  centre  pattern  the  birds  are  silver, 
with  the  ivy  leaves  in  geld,  red,  and  green,  the  branches  in  brown,  and 
the  flowers  in  purple  fringed  with  gold.  The  lower  zigzag  should  be 


Fig.  5. 

coloured  to  imitate  the  smaller  one  above ;  and  a  tendril  of  ivy  leaves, 
coloured  as  before,  should  be  brought  down  where  the  chancel  arch  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  side  wall. 

The  wall  for  oils  requires  more  preparation  than  for  water  colour.  The 
first  coat  of  glue  size  is  made  and  laid  on  exactly  like  the  one  in  the 
description  of  water  colour  stencilling,  but  as  oil  cannot  resist  the  internal 
oozing  from  the  walls  of  a  building  in  the  same  manner  as  water  colour,  it 
requires  for  its  protection  several  coatings  to  be  laid  on  the  stone  or 
plaster  before  it  is  safe  to  begin  to  paint.  It  is  thus  exactly  the  reverse  of 
water  colour  which  suffers  from  damp  settling  on  outside  the  walls,  and  is 
then  easily  rubbed  off,  while  it  allows  a  free  passage  for  the  air  through 
plaster  or  stone,  and  so  no  internal  dampness  arises,  but  as  oil  stops  all 
free  passage  of  air,  it  suffers  much  from  internal  dampness. 

When  the  glue  size  is  dry  give  the  wall  a  coating  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
mixed  with  red  lead  and  litharge,  applying  when  quite  warm,  otherwise  it 
will  peel  off.  Wait  until  this  is  dry,  and  then  rub  the  wall  well  down  with 
sand  paper,  to  render  it  quite  smooth.  Then  for  the  next  coat  grind  white 
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lead,  turpentine,  and  linseed  oil,  in  equal  parts,  together,  adding  litharge 
as  a  dryer,  and  mix  powdered  yellow  ochre  with  this,  until  it  assumes 
the  colour  of  vellum,  and  lay  it  quickly  on  the  wall  with  a  hog’s-hair  brush. 

Wait  a  few  days  until  the  second  coating  is  dry,  and  then  apply  another 
wash  mixed  like  the  second  coatiDg,  and  before  this  is  completely  dry 
“flatten”  it,  which  process  gives  the  necessary  smoothness  to  the  work. 
To  “  flatten  ”  you  must  mix  white  lead  and  yellow  ochre  in  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  with  a  little  oil  and  litharge,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  a 


coarse  cloth  until  it  is  very  thin.  The  colour  of  the  mixture  must  exactly 
match  the  last  coat  of  oil.  As  this  flattening  must  be  done  very  quickly 
and  without  leaving  off,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  people  at  work  together 
upon  it,  one  on  steps  to  carry  on  the  wash,  which  is  begun  from  the  bottom 
by  the  other.  Beginning  from  the  bottom  carry  the  brush  full  of  tint 
straight  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  when  the  wall  is  in  this  way  quite 
•covered,  begin  from  one  side,  and  do  not  break  off  until  the  .opposite  side  is 
;gained.  There  must  be  no  irregularities  and  no  spaces  left  uncovered. 

The  oils  should  be  mixed  in  pipkins  ready  for  use,  the  colours  used  are 
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the  same  powdered  ones  that  are  employed  for  water  colour  stencilling  • 
they  are  mixed  in  oil,  and  thinned  with  turpentine,  to  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  what  are  called  “  dryers  ”  are  added.  The  proper  quantities  to 
add  of  “  dryers  ”  are  troublesome  at  first  to  the  beginner  to  understand. 
The  safest  dryer  for  an  amateur  is  japanners’  gold  size. 

In  mixing  and  grinding  the  colours  together  a  marble  slab  and  muller  are 
required.  These  must  be  well  cleaned  with  sand  after  every  colour  and 
rinsed  with  turpentine  ;  also  all  the  brushes  used  for  oil  painting  must  be 
cleaned  before  they  are  dry,  first  in  turpentine,  and  then  making  a  lather 
of  soap  and  water  :  rub  them  gently  through  this  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
If  used  constantly,  when  cleaned  they  may  be  laid  in  cold  water,  as  it 
keeps  them  pliant,  but  they  must  be  inclined,  as  if  rested  on  their  tips,, 
brushes  are  invariably  spoilt.  A  good  many  brushes  are  required  for  oil 
painting,  one  for  each  colour  being  used. 

It  is  better  to  use  as  many  tints  as  possible  of  one  colour  when  stencilling 
a  design  in  places  where  colour  is  allowable.  When  so  treated  it  will  look 
full  of  life,  instead  of  giving  the  impression  of  dull  masses  of  colouring* 
as  it  would  if  the  colours  were  laid  on  in  quantities  of  one  shade. 

Thus,  if  green  is  the  colour  selected,  compound  it  of  a  little  red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  brown  ;  if  white,  mix  yellow  or  red  with  it  for  a  warm  white* 
blue  or  green  when  coldness  is  required.  A  cold  white  is  used  in  a 
design  where  much  red  is  employed,  a  warm  white  when  it  is  to  be  placed 
near  to  blue  or  black.  Black  always  requires  blue  to  he  mixed  with  it, 
and  sometimes  lake,  but  it  is  used  sparingly  in  all  wall  painting,  Indian, 
red  and  burnt  umber  taking  its  place  whenever  possible.  The  four 
colours  most  used  in  stencilling  should  be  indigo,  Indian  red,  ochre,  and 
white,  and  the  help  of  brighter  tints  called  in  but  rarely  ;  these  brighter 
tints  require  to  be  deepened  and  emiched  so  as  to  produce  several 
different  shades  of  them.  To  do  this  : 

Light  blue  can  be  lightened  with  white,  and  deepened  with  indigo. 

Vermilion  lightened  with  gold  or  yellow,  and  darkened  with  carmine' 
and  chocolate. 

Indian  red  lightened  with  vermilion  and  darkened  with  black. 

Crimson  should  be  made  brilliant  with  vermilion,  and  deepened  with 
blue  or  Vandyke  brown. 

Green  lightened  with  yellow,  deepened  with  blue. 

Jndwnand  lemon -yellows  lightened  with  white  and  darkened  with  vermilion. 

Ochre  lightened  with  white,  deepened  with  red. 

Chocolates  are  composed  by  mixing  Indian  red,  Vandyke  brown,  black, 
and  a  little  vermilion. 

Slate  blue  is  made  of  ultramarine  and  black,  mixed  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  vermilion  and  white. 

Neutral  tint  is  composed  of  Indian  red  and  blue. 

Browns  of  Indian  red  and  black,  vermilion  and  black,  or  carmine,  ver¬ 
milion  and  black. 

Oramge ,  of  vermilion  and  Indian  yellow. 
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Purple,  of  blue  and  carmine,  in  large  or  small  quantities,  according  to 
the  shades  desired. 

The  colours  that  contrast  are  these  Yellow  and  purple  contrast,  red 
and  green,  blue  and  orange,  yellow  orange  and  blue  purple  ;  blue  green, 
with  red  orange,  yellow  green  with  red  purple.  Grey  can  be  introduced) 
into  all  combinatione  of  colour,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  eitheT  blue 
or  crimson. 

Among  the  higher  branches  of  stencilling  are  reckoned  the  figures  and 
groups  that  can  be  drawn  upon  walls  by  its  aid.  These  are  cut  out  upon 
the  stencilling  plate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  whole  outline  of  the 
figure,  with  lines  in  the  plate  cut  away  to  mark  the  most  prominent  folds^ 
in  the  drapery,  the  plain  outline  of  each  feature,  the  crisping  of  the  hair, 
and  a  tiny  border  pattern  as  a  finish  to  the  drapery.  These  lines  are  cut 


Fig.  7. 


very  thin  for  features,  border  pattern,  and  hands  ;  thicker  for  drapery  and 
soles  of  feet.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  laid  upon  a  white  surface,  and 
every  line  brushed  over  with.  Indian  red.  The  plate  must  be  then, 
removed,  and  all  unfinished  lines,  feeble  outlines,  and  discrepancies  filled 
in  with  a  soft  camel’s  hair  brush,  but  no  shading  introduced  or  any  mark¬ 
ings  that  round  the  outline  or  raise  the  figure  from  the  wall.  An  upright 
figure  looks  best  as  if  inclosed  in  a  pointed  arch,  which  is  done  by  filling 
in  an  imaginary  arch  on  the  wall  behind  the  figure  with  Indian  red  and 
painting  a  border  pattern  round  its  outline,  except  at  the  base,  which 
should  be  ruled  to  imitate  steps  (Fig.  7).  The  walls  that  surround  and 
connect  these  outlines  must  be  either  ruled  to  represent  massive  stones 
with  bands  of  handsome  patterns  on  them  at  equal  distances  apart,  or 
have  geometrical  powderings  upon  them.  These  lines  or  patterns  should 
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bo  coloured  in  Indian  red,  and  be  rich  in  design  to  assimilate  with  the 
figures. 

Stencilling  is  also  useful  in  embellishing  organs,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  frequently  left  with  their  metal  unadorned.  In  some  patterns  these 
tin  pipes  are  left  as  the  ground  colour,  and  the  stencil  pattern  simply 
brushed  on  them.  When  so  done,  a  trailing  leaved  pattern  in  geld  should 
be  stencilled  up  a  pipe  alternately  with  a  church  rose  done  in  Vermillion 
and  blue,  and  the  mouth  and  top  and  bottom  of  each  organ  pipe  be  alter¬ 
nately  gilded  and  coloured  vermillion. 

Stencilling,  both  in  water  colours  and  oils,  is  now  largely  employed  in 
decorating  the  inside  walls  of  all  public  buildings  and  many  private  houses. 
Most  side  walls  being  of  plaster,  and  pretty  dry,  they  can  be  prepared 
easily,  either  for  water  or  oil  stencelling,  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  as  the  surface  about  to  be  painted  is  flat  and  composed  of  a  solid 
material,  being  the  portion  of  a  heavy  structure,  it  requires  to  be  orna¬ 
mented  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  contribute  to  this  flatness  and  solidity 
and  not  detract  from  it;  therefore,  no  appearance  of  relief  must  be  given 
to  it,  no  designs  that  require  shading  employed,  and  whatever  is  painted 
upon  it  must  be  painted  on  the  flat ;  if  figures  are  used  they  must  have  no 
shade  or  roundness  given  to  them,  if  natural  flowers  or  forms,  they  must 
be  drawn  as  conventional  ones  in  pure  outline,  and  filled  in  with  flat  colour. 

The  choice  of  a  colour  to  be  used  for  the  ground  wash  of  a  wall  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  light  thrown  already  upon  it ;  thus,  if  a  passage  that 
is  to  be  decorated  is  imperfectly  lighted  with  one  window,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  and  reflect  every  particle  oz  light ;  a  very  delicate  shade 
of  green  or  a  warm  and  soft  grey  should  be  used  for  the  first  coat  of  colour, 
and  the  pattern  stencilled  upon  it  should  be  painted  in  in  a  darker  shade  of 
the  same  colour,  but  not  exceedingly  dark,  as  contrast  is  not  desirable 
here. 

When,  however,  there  is  plenty  of  light,  and  some  of  it  can  be  absorbed 
with  advantage,  the  dull  chocolate  hue  so  familiar  to  our  eyes  in  Sallust’s 
bouse,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  should  be  washed  on  to  a  depth  of  3ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  a  soft  grey  or  green  laid  on  above  it  to  the  ceiling.  A 
plain  and  narrow  border  should  connect  the  two  washes  of  colour  together, 
which  border  should  be  repeated  close  to  the  ceiling. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  judge  the  value  and  intensity  of  a  wash  of  colour 
when  spread  upon  a  large  surface  of  wall,  and  that  has  been  taken  from  a 
small  pattern.  The  lighter  tints  are  easier  to  judge  than  the  darker  ones, 
therefore  they  should  be  employed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  beginner. 
Also  the  matching  of  tints  requires  attention,  as  no  alteration  in  the 
colour  of  a  wash  can  be  made  without  repainting  the  whole  wall.  All 
tints  dry  lighter  than  when  first  applied. 

The  choice  of  the  colour  and  design  selected  for  the  wall  must  depend 
upon  the  use  to  which  the  wall  is  to  be  put.  If  the  wall  is  to  be  covered 
with  pictures,  it  must  be  subdued  in  tone,  and  must  not  assert  itself  in 
the  least.  Greens,  greys,  and  shades  of  drabs,  with  a  simple  pattern 
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stencilled  round  as  border  on  the  cornices  and  round  the  skirting  board,  in 
two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  and  so  softly  as  to  be  hardly  visible  from 
a  distance,  should  be  used.  Should  it  be  a  drawing-room  wall  that  is 
required  for  pictures,  the  wall  may  be  of  a  creamy  white  ground  colour, 
with  a  diaper  pattern  in  gold  running  over  it  very  sparingly.  But  where 
the  wall  is  to  be  kept  exposed  with  only  a  few  ornaments  suspended  upon 


Fig.  8. 

it,  great  surface  decoration  is  allowable.  A  dado  or  plinth,  at  a  distance 
of  4ft.  from  the  ground,  is  first  marked  off,  to  be  washed  over  with  some 
handsome  dark  tint  of  colour,  or  stencilled  in  some  close  diaper  pattern, 
not  containing  too  many  different  colours  (Fig.  8).  The  wall  between  this 
and  3ft.  of  the  ceiling  must  be  washed  with  an  uniform  pale  colour,  upon 
which  are  stencilled  light  geometrical  patterns  in  gold,  or  in  a  colour  the 
same  only  slightly  darker  than  its  ground.  The  3ft.  that  form  the  cornice 
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rnmst  be  made  the  most  elaborate  part  of  the  design.  A  procession  of 
figures  for  its  centre,  or  groups  of  birds  and  animals,  with  sentences  to 
explain  the  subjects  illuminated  under  them,  and  forming  a  border  between 
them,  and  the  diaper  patterns,  a  scroll  border  of  elaborate  pattern 
above  the  figures,  and  another  border  close  to  the  ceiling,  in  which  are 
introduced  the  arms,  crests,  monograms,  and  mottos  of  the  owners  of  the 
house. 

The  ceiling  of  a  room  so  decorated  could  also  be  painted  with  coats  of 
arms  and  the  various  quarterings  of  the  family  ;  or,  should  the  procession 
of  figures  be  of  a  pastoral  character,  of  a  pale  blue,  with  either  white  or 
gold  stars  stencilled  over  it. 

A  less  elaborate  stencil  pattern  is  Fig.  9.  The  dado  in  this  case  is  a 
high  one,  and  is  taken  to  within  4ft.  of  the  ceiling  ;  the  diaper  pattern  is 
coloured  in  two  shades  of  blue  (cobalt  mixed  with  white),  dark  upon  light,* 
but  neither  the  very  lightest  or  darkest  shades  of  this  ;  above  the  diaper 
a  simple  and  narrow  border  divides  it  from  the  second  portion  of  the  wall, 
which  is  grounded  in  creamy  white,  and  small  birds  of  the  same  blue 
•shades  as  used  for  the  diaper  are  sparingly  stencilled  upon  this  surface  ; 
these  birds  are  resting  on,  or  flying  from,  reeds  coloured  pale  blue.  Two 
groups,  or  at  most  three  of  them,  are  sufficient  to  make  the  pattern  for 
an  ordinary  room,  as  they  can  be  arranged  in  many  ways,  and  will  not  look 
formal ;  they  give  a  light  and  airy  appearance  whenever  used.  Where  no 
dado  is  wished  for,  the  surface  of  the  wall  is  marked  off  into  various  sized 
panels  by  trailing  patterns  of  leaves,  such  as  oak,  ivy,  maple,  drawn  in  a 
conventional  manner,  arranged  as  borderings  to  the  panels,  and  the  centres 
■either  left  bare  or  filled  with  “  still  life,”  or  figures. 

The  figures  for  decorating  houses  are  generally  enclosed  in  a  painted 
panel  or  back  ground,  and  are  always  taken  from  the  Greek.  They  are 
aever  of  large  size  ;  those  in  Sallust’s  house  being  rarely  more  than  12in. 
in  height.  The  subjects  are  varied  according  to  fancy,  but  all  the  designs 
in  one  room  must  be  of  one  kind.  The  nine  Muses  are  sometime  selected, 
or  different  gods  and  goddesses — Psyche  searching  for  Cupid,  cupids 
chasing  each  other  or  engaged  in  various  frolics,  &c.  These  figures  can 
only  be  outlined  in  stencilling,  and  require  to  be  filled  in  with  hand  paint¬ 
ing,  but  in  no  cases  are  they  highly  coloured,  and  the  tints  for  the  drapery 
are  of  the  simplest  kind,  a  blue  robe  is  shaded  with  crimson  lines,  a 
yellow  one  with  orange,  while  the  hands  and  faces  are  painted  of  darker 
hue  than  in  real  life,  and  hardly  worked  up  at  all. 

When  employing  intricate  designs  that  are  composed  of  an  immense 
variety  of  lines,  a  delicate  tint  of  colour  should  be  used,  as  the  more 
various  the  lines  the  simpler  the  colouring,  and  the  richer  the  colouring  the 
simpler  the  pattern.  When  very  rich  and  dark  colouring  i3  employed,  the 


*  The  difficulty  of  engraving  a  dark  pattern  on  a  light-coloured  (but  not  white! 
ground  has  compelled  us  to  invert  the  proper  order,  and  represent  the  pattern  as 
Sight  on  a  dark  ground,  instead  of  vice  versa. 
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design  must  be  of  the  plainest.  When  quaintness  of  design  is  aimed  at, 
the  colours  used  in  the  pattern  stencilled  over  the  large  wash  of  colour 
should  be  but  slightly  darker  than  it. 

Similarity  of  tint  is  also  much  to  be  desired  in  designing,  as  good  effects 
are  dependent  upon  a  judicious  employment  of  both  contrast  and  similarity 
in  colouring. 

When  using  geometrical  des:gns,  select  those  which  are  nearly  square, 


■or  form  a  round  in  any  direction  ;  4in.  to  Gin.  is  the  best  size  to  select  for 
ihe  pattern  for  an  ordinary  sitting-room.  For  bedrooms  and  boudoirs  the 
design,  when  a  geometrical  one,  should  be  smaller — from  3in.  to  5in.  will 
be  found  ample — as  nothing  tends  to  make  a  room  look  dwarfed,  small,  and 
low-pitched  so  much  as  employing  enormous  patterns  to  cover  its  wallB. 
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When  flowers,  birds,  or  leaves  are  employed  to  decorate  it  the  sam& 
rule  holds  good,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  colouring  of  these 
decorations  in  moderate  sized  rooms  should  in  no  case  be  brilliant  or 
outrageous. 

Geometrical  and  diaper  designs  can  be  either  diamond-shaped,  square, 
quatrefoil,  or  round,  when  drawn  in  outline  ;  the  filling  up  lines 
will  dissipate  any  formality  of  the  first  outline,  which  will  be  also 
corrected  by  the  colouring,  as  the  most  dismal  way  of  decorating  a 
wall  is  to  cover  it  all  over  with  one  monotonous  pattern  painted  in  one 
formal  colour. 

Much  decoration  can  be  used  about  ball  rooms,  drawing,  and  dining, 
rooms,  but  the  library,  picture  gallery,  and  billiard  room  need  only  plain 
coloured  walls,  with  slight  borders  as  cornices,  and  the  bedrooms,  passages, 
and  vestibules  should  be  stencilled  with  simple  flowering  patterns.  The 
vestibules,  if  there  is  sufficient  light,  should  always  have  the  3ft.  dado, 
and  the  two  plain  washes  of  contrasting  colour,  with  borders,  but  no 
running  patterns.  The  ceilings  of  sitting  rooms  should  be  stencilled, 
but  not  those  of  the  bedrooms.  The  ceilings  of  passages  and  halls 
should  have  a  simple  pattern  about  3in.  wide  stencilled  all  round  their 
sides,  such  as  a  row  of  small  sized  diamonds,  or  rounds  joined  together, 
or  a  continuous  pattern  formed  of  ivy  leaves  or  trefoil,  but  nothing 
elaborate. 

Any  amateur  who  takes  up  this  delightful  employment  will  obtain  from 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Co.,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  or  Messrs.  Morris, 
Marshall,  Faulkner,  and  Co.,  26,  Queen-square,  W.C.,  designs  for  any 
pattern  he  may  require,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  result  of  his  labours, 
will  amply  repay  the  time  and  patience  bestowed  upon  them. 


Y  the  use  of  the  magic  lantern  much  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  may  be  offered  to  both 
old  and  young,  and  the  object  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  instruction  is  to  assist  amateurs  in 
preparing  their  own  slides. 

The  materials  required  for  painting  slides 
are  but  few  and  inexpensive.  The  colours 
used  are  necessarily  confined  to  those 
through  which  light  can  be  transmitted, 
and  are,  therefore,  small  in  number ;  they 
are  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  rose  madder, 
crimson  lake,  lamp  black,  madder  brown, 
Vandyke  brown,  burnt  sienna,  aureolin, 
gamboge,  Italian  pink,  gallstone,  and  Indian  yellow. 
These  colours  can  be  either  prepared  as  water  colours  or 
oils  ;  for  an  amateur  water  colours  are  recommended  as 
being  the  least  expensive  and  the  most  manageable,  but 
the  same  method  of  colouring  is  suitable  for  both  vehicles, 
and  the  same  implements  are  used,  excepting  that  when 
using  oil  colours  mastic  varnish,  diluted  with  turpentine 
'and  japanner’s  gold  size,  must  be  mixed  with  the  colours 
to  bring  them  to  their  proper  consistency.  It  is  often 
very  effective  to  use  water  colours  for  all  parts  of 
the  pictures  except  on  prominent  objects  in  the  fore¬ 
grounds,  such  as  human  figures,  boats,  or  broken  stones  ; 
the  full  rich  colouring  of  oils  on  these  will  serve  to 
enhance  the  delicate  tints  of  the  water  colours,  and  to 
keep  all  distant  objects  in  their  proper  positions.  Another  plan  for 
painting  slides  is  to  procure  colours  already  prepared  in  varnish ;  these  are 
sold  by  Mr.  Hughes,  optician,  151,  Hoxton- street. 

These  colours  are  pigments  ground  very  fine  in  a  muller,  and  mixed  with 
mastic  varnish  and  turpentine,  or  Canada  balsam  and  turpentine.  The 
advantage  of  using  colours  so  prepared  is  that  the  whole  painting  can  be 
executed  quickly,  and  on  one  piece  of  glass,  and  requires  less  instruction  ; 
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the  disadvantages  are  that,  unless  a  great  many  colours  are  supplied  so 
mixed,  the  graduations  of  shading  are  not  so  perfect. 

Besides  colours,  the  requisites  for  slide  painting  are,  glass,  etching  pens 
(Gillott’s  303  and  404),  penknife  for  taking  out  lights,  palette  knife,  easel, 
maul  stick,  palettes,  brushes,  dabbers,  gold  pen,  and  plenty  of  waste  linen, 
clean  and  free  from  fluff. 

The  glass  for  the  slides  must  be  very  carefully  selected ;  it  should 
be  plate  glass  cut  to  the  size  of  the  object  glass  in  the  magic  lantern  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  must  be  entirely  free  from  air  bubbles,  and  streaks 
of  any  sort ;  even  the  best  plate  glass  has  a  rough  and  a  smooth 
side,  which  can  be  found  out  by  passing  the  hand  over  its  surface,  and 
so  detecting  any  unevenness.  As  any  irregularities  will  interfere  with 
the  smoothness  of  the  colour  to  be  laid  on,  the  smooth  side  of  the  glass 
must  be  carefully  marked  and  used  in  all  the  plates.  An  easel  is  a  very 
desirable  auxiliary,  although  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

A  flat  palette  is  a  necessity  for  oil  colours;  but  for  water  colours,  a 
palette  with  a  rim  to  keep  in  the  tints  is  the  best.  A  palette  knife  is 
required  for  mixing  together  oils,  colours,  or  varnishes,  but  is  not  wanted 
for  water  colour  slides,  except  to  take  out  larger  lights.  A  maul  stick, 
to  keep  the  hand  from  touching  the  wet  painting,  is  very  useful;  it  can 
be  made  by  covering  one  end  of  a  light  but  firm  cane  with  wool,  so 
as  to  form  a  round  knob,  and  tightly  binding  the  wool  over  with 


Fig.  1.  Dabbers. 


wash  leather,  notching  a  grove  in  the  cane  to  render  the  binding  string 
quite  secure. 

For  brushes,  the  red  sable  are  the  best,  being  stronger  in  their  hair 
than  black  sable  or  camel’ s-hair,  and  they  have  a  firmer  and  finer  point 
than  either  of  the  others ;  the  brushes  should  be  enclosed  in  flat  tin,  one 
of  every  size  ;  there  are  six  sizes. 

Dabbers  are  made  by  the  amateur  from  round  camel’s-hair  brushes,  one 
of  each  of  the  six  sizes  are  used.  The  points  of  the  round  brushes  must 
be  cut  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  dark  lines  show  the  part  of  the  brush  to  be 
retained,  the  white  space  within  the  spots  the  portion  to  be  cut  away.  In 
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order  that  the  ends  cut  should  be  rounded,  they  must  be  burnt  to  shape, 
after  cutting,  by  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  They  must  be 
twisted  and  turned  round  and  round,  so  as  to  shape  them  to  the  proper 
form.  When  this  is  attained,  clean  off  the  traces  of  burning  from  them 
by  rubbing  them  well  with  the  finest  sand  paper. 

When  the  slide  is  painted,  it  requires  to  be  mounted  in  a  frame.  These 
frames  are  made  of  wood ;  mahogany  is  generally  selected,  but  deal  will 
answer  all  the  purpose.  The  three  shapes  for  these  frames  are  square, 
oblong,  and  round.  The  wood  should  be  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  where  the  glass  is  to  be  inserted,  the  edge  should  be  bevelled  or 
have  a  rabbet  on  one  side,  the  glass  should  be  slipped  in  on  this  side, 
and  a  tiny  steel  or  brass  rim  laid  over  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  In 
choosing  the  wood  for  these  frames,  select  only  that  which  is  perfect  in 
grain  and  has  no  knots. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  to  paint  slides  by  lamp  or  candle-light,  as, 
being  intended  for  exhibiting  by  artificial  light,  it  will  be  seen  at  the  time 
of  painting  whether  the  right  effect  has  been  produced. 

The  worker  must  commence  operations  by  drawing  a  perfect  outline  of 
his  picture  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  is  laid  under  the  glass  as  a  guide. 
When  a  much  larger  picture  than  the  size  of  the  slide  is  to  be  copied, 
as  long  as  the  prominent  features  of  the  picture  are  seized  upon  the 
effect  is  attained,  and  one  or  two  accessories  will  look  better  than  a 
quantity  crowded  into  a  small  space. 

All  landscapes  are  divided  into  three  portions,  namely,  the  distance, 
middle  distance,  and  foreground.  All  pictures  are  commenced  at  the  top, 
therefore  the  distance  will  be  the  first  to  be  outlined  ;  work  from  left  to 
right.  The  colour  in  the  pen  for  the  distant  outline  must  be  prepared  by 
mixing  Prussian  blue,  ox  gall,  and  rose  madder  together.  The  gold  pen 
should  be  used  for  the  outline,  which  must  be  drawn  with  a  firm  touch. 
For  the  middle  distance  use  the  same  pen  after  carefully  removing  the 
first  tint  and  substituting  one  made  of  madder  brown  and  a  very  little 
Prussian  blue.  The  foreground  will  require  its  outlines  to  be  drawn 
broader  and  heavier  than  the  distant  and  middle  distance  ones,  in  order  to 
keep  it  in  its  proper  position  as  the  most  prominent  of  all.  The  tint  for 
the  foreground  outlines  is  made  of  madder  brown  and  burnt  sienna.  When 
the  picture  is  to  consist  of  one  central  figure,  either  human  or  animal,  its 
outline  must  be  drawn  in  with  the  madder  brown  and  burnt  sienna  tint, 
and  the  sky  for  its  background  painted  in  one  equal  tint  of  blue.  Prussian 
blue  with  rose  madder  to  soften  it  must  be  used  and  be  laid  on  evenly  and 
clearly,  and  softened  and  equalised  by  using  the  dabber. 

Should  any  inaccuracies  be  found  when  the  outlining  is  finished,  the 
colour  can  be  removed  by  the  knife.  When  all  the  corrections  are  made, 
and  the  outlining  is  judged  complete,  it  must  be  fixed  to  the  glass  by 
washing  all  over  its  surface  a  varnish  made  of  Canada  balsam,  diluted 
freely  with  turpentine.  Having  completed  the  outline,  fixed  it  with  var¬ 
nish,  and  rubbed  up  the  glass  well,  proceed  to  .the  second  painting. 
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The  picture  given  in  Fig.  2  is  to  illustrate  landscape  slides  :  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  well  known  Castle  of  Chillon,  with  “  La  Dent  du  Midi  ”  in  the 
distance. 

The  first  part  to  be  painted  is  the  sky.  It  must  be  washed  in  with  a 
colour  made  by  mixing  rose  madder  with  a  slight  quantity  of  Prussian 
blue.  Take  this  colour  over  the  clouds  and  the  dark  mountains,  but  not 
over  the  white  mountain  ;  make  it  lighter  when  it  approaches  the  border 
of  the  glass,  and  lay  it  on  as  evenly  and  unbrokenly  as  possible.  When 
laid  on  breathe  upon  the  glass,  to  moisten  the  colour,  and  commence  to 
soften  it  where  required  with  the  largest  sized  dabber.  The  colour  must 
not  be  too  wet,  or  it  will  all  come  off  upon  the  dabber.  The  outlines  of 


the  clouds  will  require  softening,  and  should  be  done  first.  Take  off  as 
much  colour  from  their  edges  as  you  can  without  entirely  removing  the 
tint,  and  by  working  carefully  with  the  dabber  the  appearance  of  etching 
or  stippling  will  be  given  to  them,  which  is  the  end  to  be  attained ;  but 
all  spottiness  must  be  avoided.  Should  the  slightest  indication  of  a 
tendency  to  spot  show  itself,  leave  off  using  the  dabber  at  once.  Some 
of  the  edges  of  the  cloud  should  be  quite  white  ;  from  them  remove  the 
colour  entirely  with  the  knife.  Then  with  a  tint  of  Prussian  blue,  rose 
madder,  and  gall  stone,  work  the  clouds  up,  shape  them  by  making  the 
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half  lights  with  the  dabbers  ;  deepen  them  by  using  more  Prussian  blue 
than  the  other  colours  where  you  wish  them  to  be  dark,  and  lightening  them 
by  using  only  rose  madder  and  gall  stone,  and  sometimes  only  gall  stone. 
The  mountains  will  now  require  attention.  The  more  distant  one  being 
covered  with  snow,  must  have  all  the  perfectly  white  portions  taken  out  with 
the  penknife,  which  must  remove  all  traces  of  colour.  As  this  mountain  is 
already  coyered  with  the  tint  used  in  the  first  wash  for  the  sky,  only  its 
darkest  shadows  will  require  deepening.  Use  rose  madder  and  Prussian 
blue,  of  a  slightly  darker  shade  than  before,  and  blend  the  dark  and  light 
shadows  together  with  the  small  dabber.  The  colour  on  this  mountain 
must  be  lighter  than  on  the  clouds.  The  darker  mountain  and  the  belt  of 
trees  at  the  edge  of  the  water  will  require  the  same  kind  of  colouring,  but 
more  Prussian  blue  must  be  added  to  the  tint ;  in  the  darker  part  of  the 
mountain  use  Prussian  blue  alone,  and  in  the  lighter,  mix  gall  stone  and 
rose  madder  with  it,  to  produce  a  warm  grey.  The  belt  of  trees  must  have 
no  shadows  or  lights ;  they  must  be  coloured  in  one  uniform  blue  grey  tint. 
The  distance  being  now  quite  finished,  a  very  thin  wash  of  lac  varnish,  well 
diluted  with  spirits  of  wine,  should  be  passed  over  it,  to  fix  the  water 
colours.  This  varnish  must  be  applied  in  a  warm  room  before  the  fire,  or 
the  plate  laid  in  a  hot  sun,  where  the  varnish  will  dry  quickly,  and  allow 
of  the  work  proceeding,  as  it  may  be  worked  upon  as  soon  as  the  varnish  is 
absorbed.  The  dabber  should  also  be  looked  to,  and  cleaned  of  every 
particle  of  colour. 

We  now  commence  upon  the  middle  distance,  namely  the  castle,  part  of 
the  water  and  road,  and  the  larger  trees.  The  mass  of  foliage  formed  by 
these  trees  is  painted  in  with  madder  brown  and  Prussian  blue.  Go  over 
their  entire  surface  with  this  tint,  and  take  out  the  lights  afterwards  ;  use 
the  same  tint,  adding  gamboge  for  the  half  lights,  and  use  gall  stone, 
gamboge,  and  a  little  Prussian  blue  for  the  full  lights  ;  work  these  trees 
up  well  with  the  assistance  of  the  dabbers,  as  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
look  flat  or  heavy.  The  wall  and  vegetation  beneath  them  being  in  full 
sunlight  must  be  painted  in  brightly  with  burnt  sienna,  rose  madder,  and 
a  little  Prussian  blue  to  make  a  clear  bright  colour,  with  a  little  crimson 
lake  sparingly  used  for  the  wall,  and  gall  stone  with  Prussian  blue  for 
a  clear  neutral  tint  of  green  for  the  ivy  creeping  about  the  wall.  This 
foliage  must  have  neither  shadows  nor  lights  upon  it ;  it  must  be  one 
uniform  colour.  The  castle,  being  chiefly  in  shadow,  should  have  the 
darker  tints  put  in  first.  Make  them  by  mixing  brown  madder  and  rose 
madder ;  for  the  lighter  parts  of  the  castle  burnt  sienna  or  rose  madder, 
and  a  very  little  Prussian  blue  are  used  ;  the  very  highest  light  should 
have  no  Prussian  blue  in  it.  The  ground  on  which  the  castle  stands  should 
be  worked  with  rose  madder,  gall  stone,  and  burnt  sienna  for  light  parts  ; 
the  same  colours  with  a  little  Prussian  blue  added  for  the  softer  shadows, 
and  brown  madder,  Prussian  blue,  and  crimson  lake  for  the  darkest 
shadows.  The  bushes  near  the  castle  are  to  be  coloured  like  the  trees,  using 
a  little  more  gall  stone  and  gamboge  about  their  lights.  The  road  lying  in 
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the  full  sunlight  should  be  painted  in  rose  madder  and  gall  stone,  adding 
Prussian  blue  when  painting  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  wall.  This  shadow 
must  be  carefully  worked  into  the  road  by  the  dabbers,  as  no  hard  line 
must  be  left.  The  portion  of  the  wall  in  the  middle  distance  must  be 
coloured  like  the  castle,  mixing  crimson  lake  with  the  tints  of  the  shadow 
on  the  wall.  The  distant  water,  being  entirely  covered  with  the  reflection 
of  the  mountains,  must  be  coloured  in  the  same  tints,  only  in  lighter 
shades  than  those  used  upon  them  ;  wherever  no  reflection  is,  the  colour  of 
the  water  must  be  a  soft  blue  grey,  blending  into  the  reflections,  which 
must  on  no  account  be  hard  outlines,  or  even  clear  enough  to  make  out 
distinctly  where  they  begin  or  end  —  they  should  be  very  indefinite. 
Having  thus  finished  the  middle  distance  pass  over  the  plate  a  slight 
wash  of  varnish  in  the  same  manner  as  described  before. 

The  foreground  for  this  picture  will  consist  of  the  near  portions  of  road 
and  wall,  the  figure  leaning  on  the  wall,  the  bushes  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  the  water.  The  portion  of  the  road  in  sunlight  must  be  coloured 
in  rose  madder  and  gall  stone,  taking  out  portions  of  colour  here  and  there 
with  the  palette  knife,  and  putting  in  Indian  yellow  in  some  places  and 
burnt  sienna  in  others  ;  to  give  the  look  of  loose  stones  lying  about,  and 
also  of  the  different  stains  and  shades  of  tinting  that  are  always  observable 
in  a  gravel  road,  mark  out  the  outline  of  some  of  these  stones  with  madder 
brown,  and  cast  little  shadows  from  the  larger  ones  with  the  same  colour. 
The  broad  shadow  thrown  by  the  wall  upon  the  road  will  be  tinted  in  rose 
madder,  gall  stone,  and  Prussian  blue ;  loose  stones  about  it  should  be 
coloured  in  burnt  sienna,  with  shadows  of  indigo,  and  outlined  in  Vandyke 
brown.  Continue  to  colour  the  part  of  wall  in  shade  with  the  same  colours 
as  used  in  the  middle  distance,  only  mark  out  the  stones  of  this  portion 
clearly  with  madder  brown.  Colour  some  of  the  stones  entirely  with  a 
deeper  shade  than  the  others.  For  the  light  part  of  the  wall  use  the  same 
colours  as  are  on  the  first  part,  or  lighter  in  tone  ;  mark  out  the  stones, 
take  out  many  lights,  filling  some  with  Indian  yellow,  others  with  pink 
madder,  aureolin,  and  gallstone,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  bright 
lichens  ;  but  leave  no  lights  white.  The  bushes  close  to  the  water  should 
be  coloured  with  madder  brown  and  gall  stone,  the  lights  taken  out  and 
filled  in  with  gall  stone.  The  water  must  be  worked  from  the  clear  blue 
grey  tint  of  its  distance  to  a  clear  soft  blue.  A  few  tiny  lines  of  ripples 
could  be  scratched  upon  it  with  the  penknife,  but  they  should  be  very  few. 

The  figure  of  the  woman  should  be  the  brightest  portion  of  this  picture, 
and  should,  if  possible,  be  painted  in  oil  colours.  The  upper  part  of  the 
dress  should  be  coloured  a  bright  blue  to  allow  of  the  grey  and  purple  tints 
used  about  the  mountains  and  stones  to  fall  into  their  relative  places  in 
the  picture.  The  skirt  of  the  dress  should  be  of  bright  orange  shading  into 
crimson ;  the  hat  should  be  of  Naples  yellow,  to  soften  the  effect  of  the 
orange;  Vandyke  brown  should  be  used  for  the  shadow  thrown  by  the 
woman  upon  the  ground,  and  in  touches  about  her  dress,  so  as  to  throw  her 
prominently  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
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The  slide  being  thus  far  complete,  it  only  remains  to  go  over  every 
part  of  it  minutely  and  correct  any  errors  that  may  appear.  The  slide 
should  be  tried  in  the  magic  lantern,  as  then  any  defects  will  at  once  be 
seen.  All  edges  close  to  lights  should  be  retouched,  in  the  background 
with  Yandyke  brown  or  madder  brown,  and  in  the  foregrouud  with  lamp 
black,  and  any  lights  that  look  crude  should  be  softened  over. 

When  all  last  touches  are  complete,  go  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
painting  with  the  lac  varnish,  allow  it  time  to  dry,  and  repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

Moonlight  subjects  can  be  rendered  pleasing  if  the  appearance  is  given 
of  the  clouds  moving,  or  rather  sailing,  past  the  moon.  This  is  managed 
by  having  two  pieces  of  glass  where  the  sky  is  painted.  The  wooden  frame 
will  have  to  be  double  one  side,  to  contain  the  fixed  piece  of  glass,  and  the 
other  to  form  a  groove  for  the  moveable  piece  to  rest  on.  Upon  the  fixed 
glass  the  moon  is  painted,  and  a  light  sky  without  clouds.  The  movable 
piece  of  glass  is  only  a  narrow  strip,  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  clouds. 


Fleecy  and  dark  clouds  should  be  painted  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
sometimes  to  allow  the  moon  to  be  feebly  visible,  at  others  partly  or  com¬ 
pletely  obscured.  Make  these  clouds  as  unlike  each  other  as  the  narrow 
strip  they  are  on  will  allow.  Do  not  leave  large  spaces  in  between,  and 
let  the  strip  they  are  painted  on  be  of  a  good  length,  so  as  to  give  greater 
variety.  Have  a  thin  piece  of  wood  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  strip,  to  serve 
as  a  handle,  and  when  the  slide  is  being  exhibited  insert  the  strip  of  glass, 
and  push  it  slowly  along. 

This  is  only  an  amateur  contrivance,  but  will  answer  several  purposes, 
especially  whenever  some  small  objects  are  required  to  move  straight  along 
and  disappear,  while  the  larger  part  of  the  picture  remains  stationary.  A 
ship  as  in  full  sail  can  be  drawn  across  a  seapieceby  this  contrivance. 

Fig.  3,  known  as  the  lever  slide,  is  used  when  the  motion  of  the  movable 
piece  of  glass  is  to  be  up  and  down,  and  not  revolving,  and  is  particularly 
useful  for  comic  slides.  Thus  a  dog  killing  a  rat  is  depicted  in  the  act  by 
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using  the  lever  slide.  Paint  the  dog  with  the  exception  of  his  head  and 
neck,  and  all  the  requisite  surroundings,  upon  the  fixed  glass,  and  upon  the 
movable  one  his  head  and  neck  with  the  rat  in  his  jaws.  When  fixing  the 
slide  in  the  lantern  be  careful  that  the  neck  on  one  glass  is  quite  joined  to 
the  shoulders  on  the  other,  and  that  the  colouring  of  the  animal  is  exactly 
similar  on  both  glasses.  By  working  the  lever  up  and  down,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  dog  will  be  in 
motion,  and  the  rat  will  look  as  if  it  were  being  well  shaken. 

For  the  colouring  of  these  mechanical  slides  not  nearly  so  much  manipu¬ 
lation  is  requisite  as  in  the  landscape  ones.  As  they  are  all  foreground 
pictures,  they  can  be  painted  all  at  one  time.  Outline  them  carefully, 
using  madder  brown  and  burnt  sienna  for  any  scenery,  and  painting  the 
figures  in  the  same  tint  as  is  afterwards  employed  in  colouring  them 
entirely.  Paint  all  dresses,  uniforms,  and  costumes  in  the  brightest 
colours  of  the  palette,  and  allow  them  to  contrast,  thus  place  orange  and 
blue  close  together,  and  crimson  and  bright  green  for  the  shades— upon 
Prussian  blue  use  indigo,  on  burnt  sienna  madder  brown,  on  Vandyke 
brown  black,  on  crimson  lake  madder  brown,  on  aureolin  gamboge  or  Indian 
yellow,  and  for  green  use  either  Prussian  blue  or  indigo,  according  to  their 
tints. 

It  is  in  these  comical  slides  that  the  colours  prepared  by  Mr.  Hughes 
will  be  found  most  useful.  When  applying  them  they  must  be  thinned 
with  Hughes’s  Elastic  Medium,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  one  kind 
drying  quicker  than  the  other,  so  that  the  longest  one  that  remains 
liquid  is  the  best  one  to  use  for  clouds,  sea,  or  anything  that  requires  to 
be  worked  up  with  the  dabbers.  Light  and  darker  shades  of  colour  are 
obtained  by  mixing  more  or  less  of  the  medium  with  the  liquid  paints. 
Bright  colour  should  be  laid  first,  and  any  white  or  half  lights  taken 
out  before  it  is  dry,  then  apply  a  deeper  tint  for  the  shadow,  and  soften 
off  with  the  dabbers.  When  the  slide  is  finished  put  it  on  a  tray  or  piece 
of  tin  in  front  of  the  fire  to  dry.  The  heat  will  harden  the  paints  and 
cause  them  to  become  transparent.  Anyone  who  cannot  draw  can  buy 
some  slides  with  the  outlines  traced,  and  colour  them  in  this  manner,  as 
it  is  quite  good  enough  for  ordinary  comical  slides.  The  thing  to  be 
avoided  in  using  these  colours  is  a  certain  spottiness  and  woolliness,  which 
is  very  apt  to  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  painting  ;  this  is  caused  by  not 
using  enough  thinning  medium,  and  can  be  provided  against  by  experiment¬ 
ing  upon  a  spare  piece  of  glass  and  drying  it  before  the  fire,  as  it  will  not 
appear  until  the  colour  is  hardened. 

Where  the  amateur  cannot  draw,  he  can  call  in  the  aid  of  photography, 
and  after  taking  his  sun  pictures  in  the  small  size  required  for  magic 
lanterns,  can  transfer  their  outlines  to  glass,  and  colour  them,  or  can  even 
use  the  positives  themselves  as  slides,  but  then  of  course  only  a  black  and 
white  picture  will  be  thrown  upon  the  sheet,  which  is  never  so  effective  as 
a  coloured  representation. 

When  desirous  of  colouring  photographs  already  on  glass,  oil  colours  are 
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the  best  to  use,  and  only  the  primary  oil  colours,  with  the  exception  of 
green,  brown,  and  black,  are  required,  as  the  shadows  and  dark  places  of 
the  photograph  are  seen  through  the  slide  when  light  is  thrown  upon  it, 
therefore  a  wash  of  colouring  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  turn  the  picture 
from  a  dark  to  a  coloured  one.  The  colouring  must  be  laid  on  evenly  and 
clearly,  all  the  oil  colours  require  to  be  mixed  with  either  gold  size  or  copal 
varnish  thinned  with  turpentine ;  gold  size  is  the  safest  medium  to  use, 
copal  varnish  requiring  more  judgment ;  the  only  trouble  in  this  process  is 
the  necessity  of  having  the  colours  brilliant  and  yet  thin  enough  to  allow 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  photograph  to  show  through  them.  No- 
knowledge  of  oil  painting  is  required. 
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AND  painted  or  etched  cards  for  the  list  of 
dishes  and  names  of  the  invited  at  a  dinner 
party  afford  great  scope  for  artistic  taste,  and  we 
therefore  give  a  few  directions  and  hints  on  the 
subject  which  may  be  useful. 

Plain  visiting  cards  at  Is.  per  100  are  the  best 
for  etching  on,  and  such  sketches  as  are  contained 
in  the  original  editions  of  Dickens’  works  will 
attract  in  consequence  of  their  popularity, 
and  they  also  allow  of  the  use  of  some  of  the 
chief  characters  without  a  sense  of  incom¬ 
pleteness  being  conveyed  from  the  whole 
picture  not  having  been  given.  Moreover, 
all  the  figures  in  these  illustrations  can  be 
drawn  on  the  cards  lengthwise  without  de¬ 
creasing  the  size,  so  that  mere  copyists,  devoid  of  the 
power  of  enlarging  or  reducing  in  proportion,  are  sure  of 
many  deservedly-favourite  subjects.  Get  the  little  gold- 
edged  labels  sold  for  writing  names  on  below  photographs 
in  albums — they  can  be  bought  at  Parkins  and  Gotto’s, 
Oxford-street,  at  2s.  6d.  per  hundred — and  stick  the  flat 
part  at  the  back  of  the  card  (top  edge),  with  the  triangular 
piece  folded  over  on  the  face  of  the  etching,  and  write 
on  it  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  occupy  the  seat 
at  which  the  card  is  placed.  Cut  a  piece  of  stiff  paper 
as  wide  as  the  card  and  half  an  inch  longer ;  bend  this 
down  half  an  inch,  and  snip  off  an  inch  of  it  each  side, 
gumming  the  bit  still  doubled  to  the  back  of  the  name 
label.  This  will  form  a  support  to  the  card,  so  that  it  may  stand  upright, 
and  also  act  as  the  leaf  on  which  to  give  the  menu.  Pound  this  tie  a  little 
bow  of  ribbon  to  match  the  colour  of  the  china  service  (it  will  of  course 
surmount  the  name).  If  the  hostess  owns  the  clips  now  so  general,  the 
bill  of  fare  can  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  card  and  the  position  of  the 
name  label  reversed,  that  is,  point  upwards. 
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In  pen  and  ink  a  still  better  set  can  be  done  from  the  exquisite  outline 
engravings  of  Yalpy’s  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Like  the  originals,  the  copies 
should  be  on  toned  paper,  to  show  up  the  power  conveyed  in  so  few  outline 
strokes  ;  pale  buff  or  the  delicate  grey  tint,  used  in  writing  paper,  are  the 
best,  and  any  photograph  mount  maker — Mrs.  Burke,  9,  Bloomsbury- 
street,  LondoD,  W.C.,  or  Messrs.  Mann  and  Furman,  10,  Bury-street, 
Bloomsbury — would  cut  them  to  order  with  gilded  edges.  It  is  enter¬ 
taining  to  choose  an  illustration  from  a  play  which  will  afford  a  quotation 
applicable  to  some  dish  or  wine,  and  at  the  foot  write  the  phrase  in  old 
English  characters,  with  the  one  word  either  larger  or  in  a  colour.  We 
give  a  few  suitable  examples,  and  others  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
source.  Cowden  Clarke’s  Concordance  will  be  useful  in  finding  the 
references. 

They  say  they  are  half  fish,  half  flesh.  Pericles,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

No  feathers,  and  fish  have  no  fins.  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  in.,  sc.  2. 

One  of  them  is  a  plain  fish.  Tempest,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

The  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony.  Macbeth,  act  iii.,  sc.  1. 

Come,  there  is  sauce  for  it.  Henry  V.,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

Sharpen  with  cloy  less  sauce.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

And  then  there’s  a  partridge  wing.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

For  a  pheasant.  Winter’s  Tale,  act  iv„  sc.  3. 

This  treasure  of  an  oyster.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  i.,  sc.  5. 

Can’st  tell  how  an  oyster  makes.  Lear,  act  i.,  sc.  5. 

Taste  as  like  this  as  a  crab  does  to  a  crab.  Lear,  act  i.,  sc.  5. 

Cooling  my  broth.  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

The  cold  brook  candied  into  ice.  Timon  of  Athens,  act  ii.-,  sc.  4. 

And  if  you  break  the  ice.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

A  piece  of  ice;  if  thou  doubt  it.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.,  sc.  1. 

It  may  prove  an  ox.  Love’s  Labour  Lost,  act  5,  sc.  2. 

It  is  too  choleric  a  meat.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

There’s  no  meats  like  them.  Timon  of  Athens,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

Looked  to  the  baked  meats.  Borneo  and  Juliet,  act  iv.,  sc.  4. 

I  wished  your  venison.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ,  act  i.,  sc.  1. 

You  would  eat  chickens  in  the  shell.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

All  my  pretty  chickens.  Macbeth,  act  iv.,  sc.  3. 

Blessed  pudding  !  Othello,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

There’s  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.,  sc.  2. 

Transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  v.,  sc.  5. 

Drink  some  wine  ere  thou  go.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  act  iii.,  sc.  5. 

The  red  wine  first  must  rise.  Henry  VIII.,  act  i.,  sc.  4. 

The  earliest  fruit  in  the  country.  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.,  sc.  2. 

The  ripest  fruit  first  falls.  Richard  II.,  act  ii.,  sc.  1. 

A  higher  ornamentation,  because  requiring  greater  skill,  is  to  paint 
flowers  in  water  colours,  and  this  can  be  done  in  all  sorts  of  designs.  If 
the  before-mentioned  white  visiting  cards  are  used,  they  should  be  placed 
lengthwise,  and  a  delicate  group  of  flowers  on  the  left  side,  with  light  ele¬ 
gant  sprays  extending  over  the  top,  and  a  small  butterfly,  moth,  bee,  or 
other  insect  in  the  right  hand  top  corner,  so  that  a  space  is  left  in  the 
middle  and  right-hand  bottom  corner  for  the  addition  of  the  name.  Every 
card  should  be  different  in  subject,  but  a  general  uniformity  observed  in 
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the  class  of  flowers  portrayed,  all  being  of  garden,  wild,  or  greenhouse 
flowers,  for  instance.  Field  flowers  are  perhaps  the  most  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  as  they  are  fragile  looking,  and  the  backing  and  upper  portion  are 
so  pretty  in  different  grasses,  ferns,  or  moss.  A  very  effective  and  easy 
set  would  be  made  by  having  varieties  of  fern  leaves  only. 

A  most  novel  design  is  to  have  one  menu  card  between  every  two  persons, 
lady  and  gentleman.  These  must  be  cut  by  a  mount  maker,  and  of  a  good 
oval,  about  the  size  and  shape  they  punch  out  of  a  cabinet  vignette  mount. 
Then  a  wreath  of  flowers  should  be  drawn  in  the  centre,  forming  an  upright 
lozenge,  the  inside  of  which  is  for  the  menu,  and  at  each  end  a  circle  of 
flowers  for  the  names  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  go  down  together, 
the  lady’s  necessarily  being  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  menu  wreath 
ought  to  be  much  more  compact  and  elaborate  than  the  round  ones,  so 
as  to  be  very  conspicuous,  and  appear  to  stand  away  from  the  rest.  The 
name  borders  should  have  quite  as  careful  work,  but  be  subordinate 
to  the  centre.  Christmas  cards  and  valentines  will  afford  endless  copies 
to  those  who  cannot  create  for  themselves  ;  Marcus  Ward’s  productions  are 
especially  good  for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  always  in  good  taste,  the 
flower  garlands,  sprays,  and  blossoms,  being  quite  works  of  art. 

Cards  shaped  as  miniature  plates,  dishes,  &c.,  are  now  sold  to  denote  the 
seats  appointed  to  guests  ;  and  this  idea  could  be  improved  upon  by  cutting 
and  colouring  them  to  illustrate  different  specimens  of  old  china. 

Cards  ready  prepared  for  the  addition  of  guests’  names  and  names  of  the 
dishes  would  probably  command  a  good  sale  at  fancy  fairs. 
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PATTER  WORK  is  pretty  generally 
known  as  being  Indian  ink  splashed  over 
satin  jean  for  d’oyleys,  but  it  is  applicable 
to  various  other  materials  and  purposes, 
and  exceedingly  pretty  decorations  may  be 
obtained  by  it. 

Satin  jean  is  well  stretched  on  a  drawing 
board,  and  then  a  fern  frond  or  other  sub¬ 
ject  pinned  on  it.  A  small  tooth  comb 
is  held  firmly  between  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  over  the  d’oyley, 
and  a  fine  tooth  brush  dipped  in  Indian 
ink  is  rubbed  down  the  comb  so  as  to 
make  the  ink  spurt  off  in  tiny  dots.  A  steel  comb 
is  sold  for  the  purpose,  but  an  ordinary  one  of  bone 
or  horn  is  quite  as  efficacious.  Be  sure  not  to  fill 
the  brush  too  much,  or  little  blots  will  occur,  and  if 
the  brush  is  passed  over  the  comb  in  a  downward 
direction,  that  is,  always  from  left  to  right,  instead 
of  backwards  and  forwards,  the  ink  is  less  likely  to 
accumulate  in  the  teeth,  and  so  produce  blots,  and 
there  will  also  be  less  likelihood  of  splashing  the  left 
sleeve  as  well  as  the  d’oyley.  Every  part  must  be 
flat  on  the  jean,  or  the  outline  will  not  be  clear  and 
sharp.  Each  leaflet  must  be  secured  by  a  pin.  Natu¬ 
ralists’  pins  are  the  smallest,  but  fine  needles  are  better, 
and  if  rolled  in  a  cotton  cloth  when  removed,  and  then 
thrown  into  a  box  of  emery  powder,  they  will  not  rust.  The 
points  of  broken  needles  should  always  be  saved  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  ground  around  the  first  frond  is  spat¬ 
tered  to  an  even  pale  grey,  pin  on  another  leaf  of  a  different 
kind  without  removing  the  first,  and  again  spatter  as  before. 
Continue  in  the  same  way  until  the  group  is  fashioned  to  desire,  and  then 
remove  the  pins  and  leaves.  Of  course  the  jean  under  the  first  leaf  put  on 
will  remain  white,  the  next  will  be  a  delicate  grey,  the  third  darker,  and 
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There  is  great  scope  for  taste  in  placing  the  fronds  so  as  to  contrast  one 
with  another,  and  lie  gracefully  without  too  much  overlapping,  which 
would  otherwise  destroy  the  outline.  The  most  usual  and  ugliest  way  is 
to  arrange  all  the  fronds  at  once  and  merely  spatter  round  them,  so  that 
all  are  left  white  on  a  dark  ground  ;  but  shaded  as  described  the  effect  is 
far  more  artistic.  The  final  spatter  should  be  confined  to  an  even  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  d’oyley,  so  that  the  darkness  is  deeper  there  and 
lighter  towards  the  edge.  In  some  articles  a  garland  of  leaves,  all  left 
white,  but  of  varying  form,  is  desirable ;  but  then  the  veins  and  even  a 
little  judicious  shading  should  afterwards  be  added  in  ink  with  a  pen. 

It  can  be  done  on  almost  every  fabric.  Satin  jean  is  the  best  for  night¬ 
dress  cases,  bed  pockets,  toilet  table  mats ;  but  on  white  satin  numerous 
elegant  things  can  be  made,  banner  and  hand  screens,  glove  and  handker¬ 
chief  sachets,  pincushions,  chatelaine  bags,  dessert  d’oyleys,  and  chesnut 
cosies.  On  muslin  it  makes  lovely  dress  trimmings,  antimacassars,  and 
aprons.  Marking  ink  can  be  used  if  washing  be  a  desideratum,  and  E.  R. 
Bond’s  is  the  best.  When  utility  is  thus  to  be  considered,  the  articles  are 
appropriately  marked  by  cutting  out  the  initials  in  oiled  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment,  as  the  moisture  will  not  go  through  them,  and  pinning  the  letters 
on  like  the  fronds,  so  as  to  form  a  monogram  of  various  shades  when  the 
spattering  is  done. 

Black  is  by  no  means  essential.  The  beauty  is  almost  increased  when 
rich  browns  and  autumnal  tints  are  used.  Sepia,  burnt  umber,  and  Van¬ 
dyke  brown  are  three  good  tints.  Any  water  colours  mixed  to  a  tolerable 
thickness  will  answer  admirably  ;  indeed,  are  far  better  than  the  coloured 
inks  which  are  sometimes  recommended,  as  the  latter  are  so  liquid  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  avoid  making  blots. 

On  satin,  shaded  green  leaves  are  splendidly  thrown  up  ;  and  a  round 
sofa  cushion  so  done,  and  made  up  with  a  backing  and  puffs  at  the  edge  of 
green  satin,  drawn  up  at  intervals  with  white  and  green  tassels,  is  about 
as  handsome  an  ornament  as  can  be  desired.  Lovely  couvrettes  and  anti¬ 
macassars  are  those  of  alternate  stripes  of  velvet  and  spattered  muslin, 
black,  green,  or  brown  ;  'the  effect  is  quite  unique.  Ribbon  velvet  is  more 
pliable  and  consistent  for  this  than  that  in  the  piece.  When  the  strips 
(measuring  from  Sin.  to  5in.  across,  according  to  whether  it  is  for  an  anti¬ 
macassar  or  sofa  cover)  are  sewn  together,  a  very  fine  cord  is  laid  on  the 
joins,  or  they  are  feather-stitched  over  in  silks ;  but  whichever  is  selected, 
the  colour  must  not  be  glaring,  only  a  medium  shade  of  the  velvet  and  paint. 
The  velvet  may  be  many  tones  darker  than  the  spattering  on  the  muslin. 

All  the  articles  suggested  above,  and  also  white  wood  boxes,  for  gloves , 
handkerchiefs,  jewellery,  &c.,  would  be  desirable  for  bazaars. 
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ELL  arranged  picture  or  scrap 
screens  are  not  only  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  make,  but  are  very  pretty  in  effect, 
as  each  side  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  picture  illustrative  of  some 
subject. 

The  framework  can  be  made  by  a  car¬ 
penter,  of  the  number  of  panels  and  size 
wished  for.  Three  panels,  each  panel  5ft. 

1 2in.  high  and  22in.  wide,  is  a  pretty  size 
for  a  drawing  room  ;  and  four  panels,  6ft. 
high  and  2ft.  wide,  for  a  dining  room  or 
library.  The  wood  must  be  well  sea¬ 
soned,  and  each  panel  must  be  made  of 
exactly  the  same  size,  so  that  all  may  be 
quite  even  when  folded  together.  It  looks 
best  to  have  the  bottom  part  of  the  frame¬ 
work  made  a  little  deeper  than  that  at  the  top  and 
the  sides.  Width  of  framework  at  the  top  and  sides 
about  2in. ;  width  of  frame  at  the  bottom  about  2 Jin. 
There  should  be  two  bars  across,  about  2in.  wide. 
A  carpenter  will  make  three  panels  of  the  drawing 
room  size  for  about  9s. ;  and  four  panels  of  the 
dining  room  size  for  about  15s. 

Get  some  unbleached  calico,  at  about  6d.  a  yard, 
at  a  linendraper’s,  or  the  material  used  by  paper 
hangers  for  battening  walls,  at  a  wall  paper  shop  ; 
I  prefer  the  former,  as  it  is  stronger,  but  it  requires 
picking  over,  to  take  out  the  knots  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  it.  The  width  of  both  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  length  required  will  depend  on  the  height  of  the  panels  as 
well  as  the  number  of  them,  which  can  be  easily  calculated.  Soak  the 
calico  in  hot  water  to  shrink  it,  and  when  it  is  nearly  dry  nail  it  with 
small  tin  tacks  along  the  top,  round  the  edge  of  the  panel,  pulling  it 
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very  tight  all  the  time,  so  as  to  stretch  it  as  much  as  possible,  then  fasten 
it  down  the  sides  and  the  bottom  ;  do  the  other  side  of  the  panel  the  same. 
This  requires  a  good  deal  of  pulling,  as  it  must  be  stretched  tightly,  and 
if  a  lady  does  not  like  to  do  it  herself,  a  carpenter  will  do  it  for  about 
another  shilling  a  panel.  The  canvas  must  be  brought  round  the  edge  of 
the  panel,  so  that  the  nails  are  on  the  outside  edges  and  none  on  the  front 
of  the  framework.  Get  about  two  pennyworth  of  common  white  size,  cut 
it  in  small  pieces  and  put  it  into  a  white  jam  jar,  with  a  very  little  water 
at  the  bottom.  Put  it  on  a  hot  hearth  to  melt,  stirring  it  occasionally 
with  a  piece  of  stick.  When  quite  melted  brush  it  on  the  canvas  thinly, 
but  all  over,  with  a  painter’s  brush ;  rather  a  large  one  is  best,  as  it  can  be 
done  quicker  with  it.  Work  quickly  in  a  warm  place,  keeping  the  size  hot 
until  both  sides  of  the  canvas  on  each  panel  are  sized.  It  will  soon  dry 
and  be  ready  for  papering.  If  the  screen  is  to  be  covered  with  coloured 
pictures  all  over,  which  is  the  most  effective,  buy  what  is  called  lining 
paper  (white),  sold  in  pieces  of  12yds.  length  (where  wall  papers  are  sold) 
for  Is.  a  piece.  Lay  one  of  the  panels  on  a  table  or  large  board,  and 
measure  off  the  length  of  paper  required  by  laying  it  on  the  screen.  Each 
side  must  be  in  one  piece,  as  joins  would  show  a  crease.  Six  strips  will  be 
required  for  a  three-leaved  screen,  and  eight  for  a  four-leaved.  Lay  one  of 
the  strips  of  paper  on  a  panel,  and,  with  good  smooth,  common  flour  and 
water  paste,  brush  it  thickly  but  evenly  all  over,  using  a  similar  brush  to 
the  one  for  sizing.  It  must  be  thoroughly  and  smoothly  pasted,  no  spaces 
left  or  knots  of  paste,  and  can  then  be  turned  over  so  as  to  lay  the  side  on 
which  the  paste  is  on  to  the  canvas.  This  is  best  done  by  two  people,  one 
at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  taking  hold  of  each  corner,  turning 
it,  and  laying  it  very  evenly  on  to  the  canvas,  arranging  it  carefully  to  fit 
the  shape,  but  not  to  fold  over  the  edges.  This,  at  first,  is  a  little  trouble¬ 
some,  but  practice  soon  makes  it  very  easy.  When  laid  smoothly  dab  it 
with  a  clean  cloth,  pressing  it  gently,  and  rubbing  out  any  creases  or  air 
bubbles,  and  it  must  be  done  quickly,  before  the  paste  gets  dry.  Cove 
both  sides  of  the  panel  in  the  same  way,  and  when  all  parts  are  dry  size 
the  paper  all  over,  in  the  same  way  as  the  canvas  was  done,  and  then  it  is 
ready  for  the  pictures. 

If  the  canvas  has  been  well  stretched,  and  the  paper  properly  pasted, 
the  surface  of  the  panel  will  be  quite  smooth,  and  as  tight  as  a  drum. 
Common  flour  and  water  paste  is  used  to  put  on  the  pictures  with,  but, 
before  beginning  to  do  so,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  tolerable  collection  to  select 
from.  The  coloured  pictures  may  be  procured  at  various  prices,  and  in  many 
ways.  Some  screens  have  been  priced  at  50Z.  and  80J.,  from  being  covered 
with  very  expensive  pictures  ;  but  very  good  and  amusing  effects  may  be 
obtained  with  pictures  only  costing  Is.,  or  less,  each,  if  judiciously  selecte 
Some  published  by  the  Illustrated  London  News  are  very  suitable  fo 
screens,  and  there  are  many  to  select  from  at  the  office  in  the  Strand,  and 
also  unsold  almanacs  for  past  years,  especially  those  containing  flowers, 
which  are  extremely  good  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  same  kind  of 
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pictures  also  are  advertised  in  the  Bazaar  and  the  Queen  to  be  sold 
reasonably.  Likewise  some  of  the  illustrations  in  the  children’s  shilling 
books,  published  by  Warne  and  by  Routledge,  are  very  useful.  In 
arranging  the  pictures  on  the  sereen  care  must  be  taken  to  contrast 
the  colours  well,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  each  panel  in  a  different 
style.  The  easiest  way  of  doing  so  is  to  put  on  pictures,  without  cutting 
them  out,  in  somewhat  regular  order,  and  then  to  cut  out  flowers  and 
arrange  them  round  each  one  as  if  in  a  frame.  Another  mode  is  to  cut 
out  most  of  the  pictures  and  arrange  them  in  a  confused  way,  part  of  a 
picture  in  one  place  and  part  elsewhere— any  absurdity  of  composition  is 
effective ;  flowers  may  be  added  occasionally,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in 
the  first  style.  Another,  and  the  most  artistic,  but  the  most  difficult  to 
arrange  well,  is  for  each  panel  to  depict  a  distinct  subject,  such  as  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

For  spring— Bright  green  trees  and  turf,  birds  singing,  eggs,  nests, 
May,  crocuses,  and  other  spring  flowers  ;  a  little  love-making,  children 
grouped  in  various  ways,  and  everything  fresh  and  young. 

For  summer — Ripe  fruit,  brilliant  flowers,  haymaking,  fishing,  boating 
hot  sunny  views,  and  shady  retreats,  trees  in  full  leaf. 

For  autumn — Shooting,  hunting,  corn  fields,  reaping,  gleaning,  hop¬ 
picking,  live  and  dead  game,  autumn-tinted  trees,  and  the  seasonable  fruit 
and  flowers. 

For  winter— Skating,  sledging,  and  other  winter  games,  snow  scenes 
enlivened  by  bits  of  red  from  holly,  robins,  fires,  or  red  cloaks,  holly  and 
mistletoe,  old  people,  and  everything  else  marking  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
of  life. 

All  the  subjects  must  blend  well  and  run  into  each  other,  with  no 
distinct  outlines,  so  that  they  appear  as  one  picture.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  cut  them  out  exactly  to  fit,  but  the  overlapping  should  be  as 
little  as  possible.  To  ensure  the  best  arrangement  of  any  of  the  styles  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  pin  the  pictures  on  to  the  screen  in  various  ways  until 
the  desired  effect  is  arrived  at ;  and,  in  pasting  them  on,  be  careful  to 
press  them  well,  and  to  leave  no  air  bubbles  or  raised  places.  Do  not  put 
the  pictures  anywhere  within  half  an  inch  of  the  edge  of  the  panel,  as  that 
margin  is  required  to  put  any  beading  or  other  ornament  as  a  finish  to  the 
screen. 

When  all  the  pictures  are  closely  pasted  on,  look  over  them,  and  any 
little  deficiencies  or  defects  paint  out  with  a  little  water-colour  paint  to 
harmonise  with  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  varnished 
and  mounted. 

Send  the  screen  to  a  good  house  painter  accustomed  to  varnishing,  as  it 
is  very  difficult  for  an  amateur  to  do  it  properly.  There  are  various  ways 
of  mounting  or  rather  putting  an  ornamental  finish  round  the  edges  of  the 
screen,  which  may  be  left  to  individual  taste ;  but  gold  headings,  about  fin. 
wide,  leather,  in  strips,  put  on  with  ornamental  nails,  or  a  beading  of 
wood,  japanned,  black  outside  and  gold  beading  within,  are  all  effective 
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Three  pairs  of  hinges  must  be  fixed  to  each  leaf  of  the  screen,  and  it  is 
finished. 

Some  screens  are  not  varnished  at  all,  and  the  colours  certainly  look 
softer  unvarnished,  but  smoke  and  dirt  in  time  cause  injury.  Those  who 
do  not  care  to  cover  both  sides  of  the  screen  with  pictures  can  put  them 
on  one  side  only,  with  American  cloth  on  the  other. 

Screens  can  be  made  with  less  trouble  if  the  panels  be  covered  with 
glazed  coloured  paper,  blue,  red,  green,  or  maroon,  with  flowers  or  pictures 
cut  out,  leaving  no  margin,  and  then  pasted  on  separately  or  in  groups,  so 
as  to  show  a  good  deal  of  the  coloured  paper  forming  the  ground. 

Although  it  requires  experience  and  practice  to  varnish  screens  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  therefore  amateurs  do  not  often  succeed,  the  following  is  a  good 
receipt :  Cut  into  small  pieees  the  best  white  size,  and  put  it  into  a 
white  gallipot  with  a  little  water  at  the  bottom,  and  melt  by  the  side  of 
the  fire.  When  the  whole  is  liquid  and  very  hot,  apply  all  over  the  screen 
panels  very  quickly  and  evenly  with  a  large  flat  brush,  keeping  the  size 
hot  all  the  time.  When  the  first  coat  of  size  is  dry,  apply  another,  and 
when  that  is  perfectly  dry,  varnish  with  the  best  white  hard  spirit  varnish, 
using  a  flat  brush,  about  2in.  wide,  and  laying  the  varnish  on  very  evenly 
up  and  down  the  panels.  The  screen  must  be  kept  in  a  room  with  a  warm 
even  temperature  during  the  whole  process,  and  the  palest  and  best  size 
and  varnish  must  be  used. 


Il  EOSTED  silver  articles  are  useful  and  elegant, 
while  the  cost  is  merely  nominal.  Gipsy  tri¬ 
pod  caldrons  for  flowers  are  so  universally 
admired  that  we  will  select  one  of  them  as  the 
ornament  by  which  to  illustrate  our  instruc¬ 
tions,  but  the  same  materials  and  rules  can  be 
applied  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Procure  three  hedgerow  sticks  about  fin.  in 
diameter  and  18in.  in  length,  cut  off  the  twigs, 
but  not  too  closely,  as  the  beauty  of  the  effect 
to  be  produced  greatly  depends  on  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  sticks,  and  avoidance  of  unnatural 
stiffness.  Let  them  be  thoroughly  dry,  but  do 
not  peel  or  pare  them.  The  sticks  should  slightly  decrease 
in  size  towards  the  top,  and  if  one  of  them  has  a  fork 
about  2|in.  long,  it  adds  much  to  the  rustic  appearance. 

Any  sticks,  such  as  mercers’  yard  measures,  school¬ 
masters’  or  cheap  walking  canes,  &c.,  can  be  easily  adapted 
to  the  purpose  by  paring  them  a  little  at  one  end,  so  as 
to  graduate  the  size,  and  then  sticking  on  split  peas  at 
intervals  to  represent  the  protuberances  of  cut  twigs,  in 
some  instances  having  the  flat,  and  in  some  the  rounded 
surfaces  of  the  peas  uppermost.  When  the  whole  is 
covered  with  the  foil  it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect  that 
the  knotty  sticks  are  but  imitations.  Cut  a  notch  in 
each  about  3|in.  from  the  smaller  end,  and  having  put  a 
little  glue  on  each,  brace  them  together  with  string  as  a 
tripod.  The  notches,  by  resting  in  each  other,  prevent  the  sticks  from 
slipping,  and  increase  the  general  firmness.  When  tied  put  some  glue 
into  the  crevices  and  let  it  dry  before  proceeding  to  cover  the  sticks. 

The  tinfoil  used  for  the  purpose  of  silvering  can  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Stanton,  Brothers,  wire  drawers,  73,  Shoe-lane,  Holborn,  W.C. ;  but  ask 
for  the  imitation,  that  at  Is.  8 d.  lb.  The  real  and  more  expensive  tinfoil 
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is  too  blue  and  metallic  looking.  Each  sheet  measures  llin.  by  14in., 
and,  at  the  above  rate,  costs  a  trifle  over  %d.  It  is  “  frosted  ”  by  taking  a 
sheet  (the  longest  side)  in  the  hands,  as  shown  by  Fig.  1,  and  crumpling 
(not  rolling)  it  into  the  palms  with  the  fingers  till  it  is  all  folded  into  a 
stick ;  then  pinching  it  about  a  little,  but  not  too  much,  and  unfolding 
it  again,  though  not  enough  to  draw  out  the  creases ;  the  process  is 
repeated,  and,  if  a  coarse-grained  appearance  be  desired,  this  is  sufficient, 
but  three  times  and  less  pinching  is  better  for  most  purposes,  as  it  gives 
a  more  glistening  effect,  and  is  not  so  apt  to  tear  the  foil.  When  the 
frosting  is  completed  cut  the  foil  into  strips  just  wide  enough  to  wrap 
round  the  sticks  and  slightly  lap  over,  still  in  the  way  of  the  grain,  and 
glue  it  well,  rubbing  the  liquid  thoroughly  into  the  hollows  formed  by 
the  frosting;  place  the  foil  round  the  sticks  and  squeeze  it  so  that  it 
adheres  to  the  wood.  If  any  of  the  points  of  the  sticks  pierce  the  covering 
they  can  afterwards  be  patched  with  separate  pieces ;  these,  if  large  and 
well  pressed  down  at  the  edges,  do  not  show  in  the  least.  The  foil  should 
come  beyond  the  ends  about  tin.,  and  be  turned  in  and  over,  so  as  entirely 


to  conceal  the  foundation.  Here  and  there  on  the  sticks  the  cut  surfaces 
of  the  twigs  should  be  rubbed  quite  smooth ;  it  gives  a  contrast  to  the 
appearance  of  bark  made  by  the  frosting  of  the  other  parts. 

Line  the  basket  first,  and  then  cover  it.  This  latter  is  best  done  by 
thoroughly  glueing  a  square  of  foil  of  a  size  sufficient  to  stand  the  basket 
on  and  to  overlap  the  edge  when  brought  up ;  bring  the  foil  up  the  sides 
in  four  places,  cut  off  the  four  consequent  projections,  fasten  the  edges 
thus  left  one  over  the  other,  and  turn  the  foil  over  the  top  of  the  basket 
for  about  iin. :  then  rub  the  basket  slowly  but  firmly  with  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  till  the  interlacing  shows  through  ;  next  cover  the  handle, 
and  sling  it  from  the  tripod  by  a  silver  cord  (see  Fig.  2).  The  idea  of  the 
kettle  is  better  preserved  by  moulding  three  small  feet  of  foil,  and  sewing 
them  on  to  the  basket  before  covering  it,  cutting  off  the  handle,  and 
passing  the  cord  round  the  rim  and  loosely  across  the  top.  Ordinary  cord 
can  be  covered  with  the  foil,  but  silver  cord,  which  can  be  purchased  of 
Mr.  R.  White,  spangle  manufacturer,  of  Bow-street,  London,  W.C.,  at 
8 d.  a  yard,  has  the  same  effect.  The  basket  may  be  procured  at  any  toy 
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shop  for  Id. ;  liquid  glue  at  the  chemist’s  for  6d.  per  bottle,  and  the  glasses 
(parrot  washers)  for  the  baskets,  at  a  birdfancier’s,  at  2d.  each.  The  same 
model  in  miniature  proportions  makes  elegant  ring  stands. 

A  crook  from  which  to  swing  the  basket  is  simple  to  make  by  bending 
ribbon  wire  (milliners’)  into  the  shape,  using  two  or  three  lengths  together 
if  a  stout  size  be  required,  and  then  covering  it  with  the  silver. 


An  inkstand  (Fig.  3)  made  from  the  rough  branch  of  a  tree,  cut  just 
below  where  it  forks,  so  as  to  imitate  the  gnarled  root  of  a  hewn  forest 
tree,  about  3in.  or  3|in.  across  the  top,  and  4Jin.  high,  makes  a  very  pretty 
article.  A  slice  fin.  deep,  to  be  used  as  the  cover,  is  cut  off ;  from  the  top 


Fig.  3. 


a  peg  is  inserted  in  the  lower  portion,  on  which  the  cover  twists,  so  that 
when  closed  it  matches  exactly  the  irregularities  of  the  body  from  which 
it  has  been  taken.  Before  the  frosting  is  put  on  a  hole  for  the  ink  well 
should  be  cut  out.  This  is  easily  done  with  a  centre  bit  or  on  a  lathe ;  if 
the  amateur  has  not  the  means  at  hand,  any  carpenter  or  turner  would  do 
it  for  a  trifle.  The  top  of  the  cover  should  not  be  frosted,  but  the  foil  should 
be  laid  on  smoothly  and  the  rings  afterwards  marked  with  a  blunt  instru- 
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ment,  such  as  a  bone  crochet  hook,  the  rings  following  the  formation  of 
the  outer  edge,  to  resemble  those  seen  in  a  tree  that  is  cut  transversely. 
The  inside  should  also  be  lined  smoothly.  Then  gum  a  small  piece  of  tissue 
paper  round  the  edge  of  the  cover  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  top  and 
bottom  in  the  proper  position  while  covering  the  whole  with  frosted  silver  ; 
with  a  pair  of  fine  scissors  cut  off  the  parts  of  the  foil  which  come  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  cover.  When  perfectly  dry,  draw  a  sharp  penknife  round 
the  foil  at  the  opening  of  the  cover  so  as  to  divide  it  (and  at  the  same 
time  the  tissue  strip),  thus  leaving  the  cover  separate  from  the  stand.  A 
miniature  axe,  plain  head  and  frosted  handle,  half  buried  in  the  cover, 
forms  a  consistent  handle. 

Stout  rough  sticks,  spread  well,  and  supporting  glass  dishes,  are  very 
effective  on  supper  tables ;  birds’  nests,  made  by  cutting  off  the  handles 
and  lessening  the  depth  of  baskets,  almost  hidden  in  twigs,  and  resting 
on  thicker  sticks,  make  lovely  violet  glasses ;  three  sticks  crossed  in  the 
centre,  and  a  flower  pot  shaped  basket  standing  in  the  upper  half,  is  also 
pretty,  either  for  cut  flowers  or  growing  ferns,  while  everyone  can  see  how 
this  useful  invention  can  be  applied  to  photograph  frames,  cigar  ash 
pans,  letter  and  pipe  racks,  &c.  All  the  articles  here  mentioned  would  be 
excellent  for  bazaars. 


N  the  subject;  of  the  present  paper 
and  artistic  amusements  there  would 
seem  at  first  sight  but  little  in 
common  ;  but  though  the  work  is 
both  dirty  and  laborious,  it  requires 
a  large  amount  of  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  real  picture-lover  no 
greater  pleasure  could  be  given  than 
the  restoration  of  the  glories  of  his 
old  favourites. 

The  removal  of  old  and  hard  var¬ 
nish,  which  is  often  the  first  process 
in  cleaning  a  picture,  requires  no  little 
knack  and  discernment  to  know  when  the 
friction  applied  to  the  surface  has  pene¬ 
trated  through  this  covering,  the  friction 
being  caused  by  a  continual  rubbing  of  the 
varnish  to  and  fro  with  the  end  of  the 
fingers  until  the  varnish  is  broken  up 
into  a  fine  powder.  The  beginner  will  find 
that  this  becomes,  after  a  while,  a  painful 
operation,  as  the  flesh  gets  extremely  sore, 
and  it  is  only  practice  and  time  which 
will  render  the  skin  of  the  fingers  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  to  follow  the  operation  with 
impunity.  Yet  no  other  method  which 
can  be  safely  depended  upon  is  known, 
although  there  are  expedients  which  are  resorted  to  by  some  persons,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  the  work  under  their  charge.  The  great  aim  of  the 
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cleaner  ought  to  be  to  watch  with  the  greatest  care  when  he  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  varnish  and  arrived  at  the  painting  itself,  and  the  nearer  he 
approaches  it  of  course  the  greater  ought  to  be  his  caution,  lest  he  should 
apply  the  friction  to  the  glazings,  which  would  come  off  like  the  down  of  a 
butterfly’s  wing,  with  so  comparatively  gritty  a  substance  as  pulverised 
varnish  between  the  fingers.  The  dust  must  therefore  be  removed  very 
often,  and  the  parts  from  which  it  is  removed  examined,  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  process  may  be  continued  or  otherwise. 

If,  however,  the  old  varnish  has  not  suffered  from  age,  and  it  is  the 
object  merely  to  clean  its  surface,  a  little  lukewarm  water  may  be  first 
applied  with  a  sponge  until  the  water  ceases  to  be  discoloured. 

If  then  the  varnish  still  presents  an  appearance  of  dirt,  take  a  potato, 
and,  cutting  it  in  half,  apply  the  fresh  portion  to  the  varnish,  and,  by  a 
series  of  circles  all  over  the  surface,  completely  rub  every  part.  Again 
apply  the  lukewarm  water  until  it  shows  no  taint  of  dirt. 

Should,  however,  the  picture  continue  to  exhibit  traces  of  dirt,  pass  a 
sponge  dipped  in  warm  beer  over  it.  Then,  after  it  has  become  perfectly 
dry,  wash  it  with  a  solution  of  the  finest  gum  dragon  dissolved  in  pure 
water.  Blue  starch  is  sometimes  used,  but  this  is  said  to  penetrate  to  the 
painting  in  those  parts  in  which  the  varnish  may  be  thin  or  possesses 
interstices,  and  this  will  tarnish  and  eat  out  the  colouring.  The  white  of 
eggs  is  sometimes  used  to  refresh  the  glaze  of  the  varnish,  but  this  only 
tends  to  throw  a  partly  transparent  surface  over  the  picture,  and  thus  far, 
with  bad  productions,  serves  to  conceal  the  faults  of  the  execution. 

Many  pictures  may  come  under  inspection  which  have  not  been  varnished. 
And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  pictures  should  not  be  varnished  for  at 
least  some  months  after  they  are  painted,  that  the  pigment  may  become 
thoroughly  set  and  hard,  and  that  before  they  are  varnished  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  potato,  as  before  shown,  should  always  be  resorted  to,  to  remove 
the  exudations  of  the  oils  which  rise  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  dirt 
collected,  and  this  simple  process  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  clean  nine  out 
of  ten  modern  works.  Artists  will  also  find  the  use  of  the  potato  most 
valuable  before  commencing  the  progressive  steps  of  their  work,  as  it  gets 
rid  of  that  annoying  greasiness  which  causes  the  newly  applied  and  wet 
paint  to  run,  after  the  manner  of  water  upon  a  tea  tray. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  the  cleaning  of  a  picture  which  has  been 
varnished  and  one  that  has  not  undergone  that  process  are  two  different 
things.  Liberties  may  be  taken  with  the  former  which  would  prove  fatal 
to  a  picture  not  thus  protected.  In  either  case,  as  a  preliminary  experi¬ 
ment,  the  potato  may  be  applied  without  fear  of  injury,  provided  that  the 
moisture  left  by  its  juice  is  cleanly  removed  from  the  unvarnished  picture. 
We  have  likewise  said  that  blue  starch,  so  often  used,  is  injurious,  and  it 
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may  therefore  be  asked  why  potato,  the  basis  of  starch,  is  not  so.  This  we 
are  unprepared  to  answer  without  entering  into  a  chemical  explanation, 
which  would  involve  space. 

Many  of  our  finished  oil  paintings  collect  upon  their  surface  what  is 
termed  “bloom,”  which  in  many  instances  entirely  obscures  the  beauty  of 
the  work,  and  several  receipts  have  been  given  for  its  removal ;  but  all  of 
these,  or  nearly  all,  are  only  temporary  cures,  the  bloom  returning  some¬ 
times  with  greater  depth  and  opacity.  Here,  again,  the  potato  is  said  to 
be  the  best  remedy,  if  not  an  entire  cure.  Apply  it  as  before,  wash  off  with 
clean  cold  water,  and  then  wipe  the  surface  of  the  picture  with  a  little 
sweet  or  nut  oil  with  a  silk  handkerchief  until  perfectly  dry. 

Should,  however,  the  painting  require  repairing  as  well  as  cleansing, 
from  the  decay  or  the  defects  in  the  material  it  is  painted  upon,  then  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  transfer  the  entire  work  to  a  completely  new 
canvas,  an  undertaking  which,  at  the  first  blush,  would  seem  surrounded 
with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  if  not  totally  impossible.  But  if  the 
following  directions  are  closely  followed  it  will  be  seen  with  what  certainty 
and  facility  a  feat  so  apparenily  formidable  can  be  accomplished. 

We  will  suppose  we  have  a  picture  with  its  linen  back  perfectly  rotten  or 
worm-eaten,  and  almost  too  tender  to  touch,  and,  added  to  this,  the  work  of 
the  master  is  likewise  covered  with  cracks,  and  otherwise  is  as  bad  a  case 
as  can  be.  Firstly  clean  this  decayed  picture  with  more  than  usual  care, 
for  fear  of  breaking  through  the  canvas,  which  would  involve  a  more 
tedious  process  of  restitution.  Then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  all  round 
between  the  stretcher  or  frame  and  the  canvas,  and  put  the  former  aside  j 
then  spread  the  work  with  its  face  downwards  upon  a  smooth  drawing- 
board  or  table ;  the  back  is  now  uppermost ;  then  well  moisten  it  with 
boiling  water  ;  this  will  shortly  soften  the  canvas.  Now  turn  the  picture 
over  with  the  subject  uppermost,  stretch  it  out  and  fasten  it  with  drawing 
pins  all  round  its  edges  to  the  board.  Have  ready  a  pot  of  strong  glue, 
very  hot  and  liquid,  and  spread  the  glue  rapidly  and  equally  over  it.  Now 
take  a  cloth  which  more  than  covers  the  picture  all  round  by  two  or  more 
inches,  spread  it  over  the  picture  and  glue,  fasten  it  down  to  the  table  as 
before,  and  place  the  whole  in  the  sun  or  open  air  to  dry  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  it  is  dried,  it  is  to  be  detached  from  the  board,  and  nailed 
down  with  the  back  of  the  painting  uppermost.  A  little  raised  border  of 
wax  is  made  all  round  the  edges,  and  the  board  being  placed  exactly  level, 
a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  (aquafortis)  and  water  is  poured  upon  it.  If  this 
mixture  be  too  strong,  it  will  burn  the  painting  ;  care  must  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  this  by  dipping  your  finger  in  the  mixture  before  it  is 
used.  If  your  finger  does  not  turn  yellow  immediately,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
liquors  are  mixed  in  a  due  proportion.  This  mixture  remains  upon  the 
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canvas  until  the  texture  is  quite  destroyed  and  the  threads  eaten  or  rotted 
thoroughly,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  either  by  the  eye  or  the  touch. 
The  liquor  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  threads  of  the  canvas  are  easily 
taken  off  with  a  bone  or  ivory  palette  knife  or  other  instrument,  not  of 
metal.  The  crust  of  the  painting  will  then  be  found  intact,  glued  with  its 
face  downwards  to  the  linen  cloth  before  mentioned.  The  crust  is  then  to 
be  washed  and  cleaned  with  pure  water,  afterwards  wiped  with  a  soft 
sponge,  and  left  to  stand  until  quite  dry.  It  is  then  in  its  turn  to  be 
covered  with  glue  wherein  a  little  brandy  should  be  mixed  to  make  it 
stronger.  Upon  this  glue  a  new  canvas  is  to  be  immediately  spread  quite 
smoothly  and  well  pressed,  so  that  it  may  stick  on  every  part.  The  best 
way  of  pressing  it  is  with  plates  of  lead  or  slabs  of  polished  marble,  care 
being  taken  to  wipe  the  new  canvas  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  its 
sticking  to  the  plates  by  means  of  the  glue  which  oozes  through  the 
interstices  of  the  fabric.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  take  away 
the  linen  cloth  and  the  glue  which  covers  the  face  of  the  painting.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  last  glueing  is  dry,  the  whole  is  to  be  detached  from 
the  board,  and  the  linen  cloth  turned  up ;  by  moistening  it  with  the 
mixture  of  aquafortis  and  common  water  its  texture  will  soon  be  destroyed 
and  it  may  be  taken  away,  and  then  the  glue  may  be  easily  dissolved  by 
means  of  hot  water.  Thus  is  the  painting  transferred  entire  and  perfect  to 
a  new  canvas,  which,  in  its  turn,  can  be  stretched  upon  a  proper  frame. 

There  is  a  proper  tool  for  stretching  canvas  upon  their  frames  to  be  had 
at  the  tool  shops.  It  has  two  broad  nippers  with  teeth-like  grooves  to  hold 
the  canvas,  and  a  fulcrum  at  one  side  by  which  the  leverage  obtained  may  be 
very  powerful.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  careful  in  the  re-stretching 
of  old  pictures  not  to  put  too  much  strain  on  the  canvas,  or  former  cracks 
may  be  re-opened  and  new  ones  made.  The  picture  is,  however,  generally 
in  a  sufficiently  pliable  state  immediately  after  the  process  before  detailed 
to  prevent  its  cracking.  Still,  discretion  must  be  exercised,  and  should 
the  canvas  bag  after  its  being  nailed  to  the  stretcher,  there  are  two  wedges 
to  be  found  in  each  corner  of  the  frame  to  which  a  gentle  tap  may  be 
given,  and  a  drum-like  tightness  thus  secured.  Should,  however,  the 
canvas  have  been  nailed  on  unevenly,  and  in  a  way  which  these  wedges  will 
not  remove,  the  application  of  some  weak  fluid  size  to  the  back  of  the 
canvas  will,  as  it  dries,  produce  the  tightness  desired. 

When  paintings  are  upon  wood,  or  panel,  as  it  is  termed,  the  wood  must 
be  pared  till  it  is  very  thin,  and  the  mixture  of  aquafortis  and  common 
water  being  poured  upon  what  remains,  will  soon  disintegrate  the  fibre  of 
the  wood,  and  render  its  removal  perfectly  facile.  The  same  process 
should  be  followed  as  with  canvas,  only  the  picture  at  completion  is 
attached  with  glue  under  pressure  to  the  new  wood. 
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ETER  an  oblivion  of  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies,  an  interest  in  the  beautiful  branch 
of  art  called  illumination  has  again  re¬ 
vived  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Illumination  came,  like  most  of  the 
arts,  from  the  East.  We  find  in  Egyptian 
Papyri  the  initial  letters  illuminated, 
while  Indians  and  other  Oriental  tribes 
practised  the  art  of  burnishing  gold  and 
silver  and  laying  it  on  vellum  before  it 
was  known  in  Europe. 

Greek  artists  of  the  third  century  originated 
the  colouring  of  the  vellum  on  which  their 
manuscripts  were  written,  either  rose  colour 
or  violet,  and  executing  the  letters  in  gold  and 
silver.  This  colouring  was  practised  up  to 
the  eighth  century.  The  secret  of  so  pre¬ 
paring  or  staining  the  vellum  is  now  lost. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  art  of  illumination 
flourished  in  Ireland  long  before  it  was  much 
practised  in  England,  and  it  attained  such 
perfection  in  that  island  that  from  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  centuries  it  formed  a  school  apart 
from  the  Continental  ones,  and  sent  its 
masters  over  the  world  to  teach  its  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Its  glory  was  at  its  height  when 
the  “  Book  of  Kells  ”  was  finished. 

From  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  is  generally  considered  the  era 
when  illumination  was  most  practised  and  best  understood,  as  during  that 
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time  much  of  the  profusion  of  the  Hibernian  school  was  discarded,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  rules  of  composition,  and  minuteness  of  detail 
and  finish  were  highly  prized.  This  better  taste  may  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  schools  founded  by  Charlemagne,  many  of  whose 
designs  were  modelled  from  ancient  Greek  art.  In  England  in  the  tenth 
century  the  Anglo-Hibernian  school  had  yielded  to  another  and  peculiar 
style,  differing  both  from  it  and  the  Continental  schools,  in  which  miniature 
painting  was  largely  used,  and  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints 
introduced  into  the  compositions.  The  best  examples  of  this  kind  of 
illumination  are  “  The  Benedictional  of  Ethel  wold,”  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  “Gospels  of  Canute,”  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  illuminations  produced  during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  are  justly 
considered  to  be  the  finest  of  all.  They  owe  their  excellence  chiefly  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  colours — colours  laid  on  purely  and  simply,  with 
little  or  no  shading.  The  introduction  of  shading  at  a  later  period  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  the  first  symptoms  of  decline  in  power.  Mr. 
Euskin,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1861,  attributes  the  after  decay  of  illu¬ 
mination  and  its  final  oblivion  almost  entirely  to  the  excessive  natu¬ 
ralistic  colouring  and  shading  introduced  and  continued  from  the  15th 
century. 

The  scroll  work  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  is  bold  in  character,  and 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  leaves  (highly  painted  but  not  shaded),  and 
with  groundworks  coloured  either  in  gold  or  silver.  Initial  letters  at  this 
period  became  such  an  undertaking  to  paint  that  separate  people  seemed 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  perfecting  of  a  book. 

In  the  13th  century  illuminating  was  enriched  by  the  works  of  Metola 
Pisano,  Giotto,  and  Ciambue.  In  the  14th  century  architectural  and  land¬ 
scape  grounds  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  gold  and  silver  ones  so 
largely  used  before.  In  the  15th  century  the  illuminations  of  the  French 
and  Flemish  schools  were  looked  upon  as  the  best. 

It  was  in  this  century  that  printing  was  discovered,  and  from  its  intro¬ 
duction  we  may  trace  the  decline  of  illuminating.  For  a  short  time  the 
struggle  between  progress  and  beauty  continued,  and  spaces  were  left  in 
printed  books  for  illuminations ;  and  during  the  16th  century  Da  Vinci, 
Julio  Clovio,  and  Julio  Eomano  practised  the  art  of  miniature  painting  in 
manuscripts,  and  saved  its  downfall  for  a  short  period  ;  but  the  works  of 
this  epoch  (with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  artists  just  named)  were 
crude  and  gaudy  imitations  of  nature. 

There  are  so  many  branches  in  illumination  tending  to  the  perfection 
of  the  whole,  that  it  is  better  to  take  them  in  certain  sections,  and  to  keep 
the  description  of  each  in  one  compass.  As  far  as  practicable  the  order 
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here  followed  will  be  the  enumeration  of  the  requisite  materials,  the 
significance  of  colour,  the  symbolism  of  objects  animate  and  inanimate,  the 
correct  delineation  of  heavenly  personages,  and  some  directions  for  the 
manual  part  of  illuminating. 

The  beauty  of  an  illumination  depends  not  only  upon  the  taste  of  the 
artist  in  his  selection  of  suitable  designs,  but  also  upon  the  arrangement 
and  brilliancy  of  the  colours  employed  by  him.  In  a  style  of  painting 
where  shading  is  not  a  powerful  auxiliary,  greater  prominence  is  given 
to  the  right  adjustment  of  the  colours,  and  much  thought  is  required  over 
their  adjustment,  so  that  they  should  neither  offend  the  eye  by  startling 
contrasts,  nor  produce  a  dull  and  uninteresting  effect. 

Brilliancy  of  colouring  without  harsh  contrasts  is  what  the  artist  desires 
to  attain,  such  colouring  as  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  imitate  which  we  must  be  content  to  investigate  the  smallest 
details,  and  to  follow  the  minutest  directions,  as  it  was  only  by  this 
close  attention  that  the  ancient  limners  turned  out  the  works  of  art  that 
now  so  justly  excite  our  envy. 

The  first  question  we  must  decide  upon  is  the  material  upon  which 
to  paint.  The  earliest  known  records  are  written  upon  papyrus  of  the 
rudest  construction.  Parchment,  which  is  made  from  the  skin  of  a  sheep, 
is  believed  to  have  been  first  prepared  for  this  purpose  at  Pergamus, 
b.c.  140,  as  about  that  period  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade 
from  that  city.  It  is  thicker  and  stronger  than  vellum,  and  not  fitted  for 
elaborate  illumination,  only  for  black  letter  writing,  and  therefore  more 
used  for  engrossing  charters,  treaties,  and  deeds  than  for  painting. 

Vellum  is  the  material  most  suitable  for  illuminating.  It  is  made  from 
calf  skin  that  has  been  soaked  in  lime  and  scraped,  and  stretched,  so  that 
all  animal  fat  has  been  destroyed.  The  best  MSS.  we  now  have  are 
written  and  illuminated  upon  it,  and  even  in  the  5th  century  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  much  used  as  papyrus  paper.  It  is  not,  however,  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  first  attempts 'of  the  student,  as  it  is  an  expensive  material, 
and  will  not  allow  of  much  erasure,  almost  any  mark  leaving  a  stain  if 
rubbed  over.  It  is  sold  in  skins ;  the  whitest  looking  should  be  selected. 

When  about  to  illuminate,  slightly  damp  the  skin  at  the  back,  and  stretch 
it  firmly  over  the  drawing-board,  pinning  it  down  with  drawing  pins.  The 
damping  at  the  back  stretches  the  skin,  so  that  when  dry  and  again  con¬ 
tracted  it  will  be  found  to  be  without  a  crease.  Should  the  skin  look  at  all 
greasy,  dust  it  well  over  with  powdered  chalk  from  a  pounce  box,  and  blow 
the  chalk  away  after  it  has  remained  long  enough  upon  the  vellum  to 
absorb  any  lingering  fatty  substances. 

When  drawing  the  outline  use  a  B  pencil,  and  mark  in  as  lightly  as 
possible,  rubbing  out  if  necessary  with  a  few  bread  crumbs  most  carefully 
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(never  indiarubber).  The  finest  glass  paper  is  sometimes  nsed  when  the 
mark  is  very  refractory.  Unless  great  proficiency  is  attained  in  drawing, 
it  is  the  best  and  shortest  plan  to  make  the  sketch  entirely  complete  upon 
tracing  paper,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  vellum. 

The  art  of  staining  vellum  various  colours  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  the 
modem  plan  is  to  paint  the  rose  coloured  and  purple  grounds  by  hand, 
but  the  laying  on  of  so  large  a  mass  of  colour  evenly  is  very  difficult. 
The  whole  surface  can  be  gilded  over  without  much  trouble,  by  fixing  sheets 
of  gold  leaf  to  it  by  means  of  white  of  egg.  These  are  thus  affixed  to  the 
vellum  after  it  has  been  stretched  upon  the  drawing  board ;  this  gilded 
surface  can  be  painted  over  with  any  colours. 

After  vellum  we  come  to  vellum  paper  ;  this  material  is  manufactured  by 
most  of  the  principal  artist  colourmen  of  London ;  it  is  of  good  texture, 
resists  damp  better  than  cardboard  or  paper,  and  should  be  stretched  and 
manipulated  in  the  same  way  as  vellum. 

Hot  pressed  drawing  papers  that  have  a  clean  smooth  surface,  and  are 
free  from  indented  lines,  hairs,  and  irregularities,  are  good ;  in  fact,  when 
selecting  any  substitute  for  vellum,  the  material  that  has  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  in  texture  and  advantages  should  be  chosen. 

When  illuminating  texts  for  the  walls  of  rooms  or  for  the  purpose  of 
framing,  London  board  comes  next  to  vellum;  it  is  strong,  white,  and  thick, 
and  much  preferable  to  Bristol  board,  which,  being  cheaper,  is  more 
generally  used. 

The  rest  of  the  materials  are  pencils,  penknife,  red  sable  brushes  of  the 
four  smallest  sizes,  chalk,  tracing  paper,  black  transfer  paper,  a  T  square, 
a  drawing  board  lOJin.  by  8in.  in  size,  colourless  oxgall,  watercolour 
megilp,  prepared  gum,  all  the  requisites  for  gilding,  and  illuminating  colours. 

Colours : — Vermilion,  scarlet  vermilion,  Indian  red,  chrome  No.  1,  raw 
umber,  grey,  neutral  tint,  ivory  and  lamp  black,  indigo,  Prussian  blue, 
carmine,  pure  scarlet,  cadmium,  genuine  ultramarine,  French  ultramarine, 
Chinese  white,  emerald  green,  sap  ditto,  rose  madder,  madder  brown,  purple 
carmine. 

Ultramarine  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  the  colours  here  enumerated, 
being  21s.  the  cake,  but  its  brilliancy  and  durability  recommended  it  highly 
to  ancient  limners,  who  used  it  almost  exclusively ;  and  as  blue  is  one  of 
the  chief  symbolical  colours,  it  enters  largely  into  every  composition. 
Cobalt  and  French  ultramarine  are  its  best  substitutes. 

Carmine  is  the  richest  colour  of  the  reds,  royal  scarlet  the  brightest ; 
the  disadvantage  of  royal  scarlet  is  that  it  does  not  keep  long  in  tubes, 
though  it  retains  its  colour  when  once  on  the  picture.  Both  these  colours 
are  5s.  the  whole  cake.  Crimson  is  made  richer  and  brighter  by  adding 
vermilion  to  it,  and  darkened  by  adding  Vandyke  brown. 
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Neutral  tint  is  a  mixture  of  Indian  red  and  blue,  and  is  very  useful 
for  the  slight  shading  allowed  in  illuminations. 

Cadmium  yellow  is  another  expensive  colour,  but  is  very  brilliant  and 
useful ;  as  for  instance  upon  the  clothes  of  any  personages  introduced  in 
sacred  pictures,  and  who  are  not  in  the  order  of  the  saints.  Gold  generally 
takes  its  place  when  sacred  characters  are  represented,  but  not  with 
secular  ones.  The  beautiful  purple  of  the  ancients  is  a  mixed  tint  that 
for  some  time  baffled  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  our  artist  colour- 
men  ;  but  during  the  last 
few  years  mauve  and  purple 
colours,  fitted  for  illuminating 
purposes,  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  that  meet  all  require¬ 
ments. 

Madder  and  Vandyke  browns 
are  very  useful  colours  in  vein- 
ing  leaves,  and  throwing  up  by 
their  sombre  tints  the  brilliant 
blues  and  crimsons ;  mixed 
with  crimson,  a  valuable  cho¬ 
colate  is  made  from  them. 

Grey  can  be  made  by  the 
amateur  by  mixing  Chinese 
white,  black,  blue,  and  car¬ 
mine.  It  is  a  colour  much 
used  in  ancient  missals,  being 
the  sign  of  mourning. 

Indian  ink  and  ivory  black 
are  the  best  blacks ;  by  the 
addition  of  indigo  they  may  be 
made  more  intense. 

White  enters  largely  into  every  colour  prepared  for  illuminating,  and 
its  addition  is  often  necessary  when  using  these  prepared  colours.  Chinese 
white  is  the  one  most  constantly  used  ;  it  possesses  a  good  deal  of  body, 
and  does  not  change  colour. 

The  illuminating  P  in  Fig.  1  is  copied  from  an  MS.  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  century’s  art.  It  has  a  back 
ground  of  blue ;  the  chief  part  of  the  P  is  in  pale  crimson,  but  the 
floriated  edges  are  in  cadmium  yellow  ;  the  tracings  inside  the  round  of 
the  P  are  also  in  pale  crimson,  but  their  backgrounds  are  yellow,  not 
blue. 


Fig.  1. 
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The  bordering  pattern  of  Fig.  2  is  an  illustration  of  the  employment  of 
purple  ground  works.  The  scrolls  are  in  crimson,  but  their  turnovers  are 
gilded,  and  upon  the  gilding  white  dots  are  raised  to  a  considerable  height. 
These  raised  dots  are  formed  by  thickening  sulphate  of  barytes  with  white 
of  egg,  and  laying  it  on  several  times. 

In  order  to  understand  the  correct  colouring  of  these  examples  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  Fig.  1  the  upright  lines  are  in  the  crimson  colour ;  the 
horizontal  ones  represent  the  blue ;  and  the  white  spaces  are  filled  in  with 
yellow.  A  Vandyke  brown  fine  line  encloses  every  colour,  and  gives  a  clear 
edge.  In  Fig.  2  the  crimson  colour  is  represented  by  the  upright  lines,  the 
purple  ground  work  by  the  horizontal  lines,  and  the  gold  spaces  left 
white,  with  dots  to  represent  the  raised  white. 

There  is  one  very  important  point  in  illumination  that  must  never  be 


Fig.  2. 


neglected — the  employment  of  particular  colours  to  represent  heavenly 
virtues  and  personages. 

Symbolical  colouring  was  understood  and  felt  by  the  ancient  masters  of 
art,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  painters 
ventured  to  disobey  its  rules.  In  sacred  illuminations  certain  colours  were 
always  appropriated  to  certain  personages,  and  all  heavenly  virtues  had 
their  significant  shade,  all  bad  passions  their  own  symbolical  tints.  The 
modem  student  will  find  that  by  mastering  this  code  of  colouring  he  will 
be  able  to  understand  not  only  the  outward  and  visible  meaning  of  a 
picture,  but  also  many  subtle  and  beautiful  details,  that  would  otherwise 
escape  his  observation. 

In  colouring,  gold  is  considered  of  the  chief  importance.  It  represents 
the  sun,  the  Supreme  Deity,  glory,  faith,  marriage.  When  the  illumination 
is  of  letters,  unadorned  with  backgrounds,  it  should  be  used  only  upon  the 
letters  forming  the  names  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  or  about 
any  words  that  symbolise  the  Godhead.  Any  of  the  peculiar  symbols  of 
Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  such  as  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  The  Lamb, 
The  White  Dove,  may  be  enclosed  in  frameworks  or  backgrounds  of 
gold,  and  words  referring  to  Heaven  or  to  the  archangels  and  angels  can 
be  either  enclosed  in  gold  frames,  or  have  the  blue  (their  right  colour) 
largely  ornamented  with  gold  and  stars  of  gold,  illuminated,  or  rather 
raised  upon  that  colour,  stars  being  one  of  the  emblems  of  angels. 
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This  rule  does  not  apply  to  borderings,  as  gold  in  all  cases  is  there 
largely  employed,  sometimes  the  entire  background  being  laid  over  with 
gold  leaf.  The  pattern  of  a  border  used  in  the  Fourteenth  century  is 
given  in  Fig.  3,  and  is  finished  and  painted  in  this  manner  :  the  background 
is  either  coloured  purple  or  soft  pink,  and  the  whole  of  the  illumination  is 
worked  out  in  shell  gold,  with  lines  of  vandyke  brown  to  throw  up  the 
gold,  and  give  it  more  emphasis. 

Yellow  bears  some  resemblance  to  gold  in  its  application  ;  though  it  is 
employed  in  representing  both  good  and  bad  symbolical  meanings.  In  a 
good  sense,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  marriage,  and  is,  therefore, 


Fig.  3. 


used  about  the  garments  of  St.  Joseph ;  also  as  a  symbol  of  faith  and  of 
the  goodness  of  Grod.  In  a  bad  sense,  it  means  jealousy  and  deceit,  dingy 
yellow  being  the  colour  employed  about  the  garments  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  and  about  the  raiment  of  Judas. 

Blue  has  many  significations,  all  typical  of  heavenly  attributes.  It  is 
the  colour  of  Heaven,  and  signifies  heavenly  rest,  truth,  constancy, 
adoption,  peace,  fidelity,  holiness,  and  remembrance.  It  was  one  of  the 
colours  selected  for  the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  presence 
there  was  intended  to  denote  the  hope  of  Heaven  enshrined  in  an  earthly 
temple. 

This  colour  is  generally  used  by  ancient  limners  only  about  the  garments 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  in  any  large  quantities,  blue  and  white  being 
peculiarly  the  Virgin’s  colours.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is  the  only 
apostle  that  is  ever  painted  with  blue  garments,  but  in  portraying  angels 
and  archangels  and  all  the  heavenly  host,  blue  can  be  used;  it  is  only 
about  the  raiment  of  earthly  persons  that  blue  is  not  employed. 

The  exact  shade  of  the  colour  that  was  used  by  the  Israelites  seems  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Josephus  considered  the  Hebrew  word  blue  to  mean 
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a  lighter  tint  than  we  use,  but  the  ecclesiastical  colour  has  always  been 
a  deep  sapphire  blue,  best  made  by  using  the  real  ultramarine.  Blue  is 
considered  of  the  first  value  in  colours,  that  is  to  say  when  illuminating  a 
text — blue  must  be  employed  about  the  words  that  relate  to  any  of  the 
divine  personages,  without  mentioning  their  titles. 

Bed,  crimson,  ruby,  fire  colour,  have  all  the  same  symbols.  They 
signify  Divine  love.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  a  creative  power,  royalty, 
heat,,  protection.  Heavenly  crowns  granted  to  martyred  saints  are 
generally  formed  of  white  and  red  roses,  as  the  red,  or  colour  of  blood, 
shows  redemption  and  love,  and  white,  innocence.  Scarlet  is  used  to  denote 
royalty  more  than  the  other  shades  of  red,  but  both  crimson  and  scarlet 
are  employed  to  denote  Divine  vengeance  and  punishment. 

Human  hate,  war,  blood,  and  all  iniquities  are  also  typified  by  these 
colours  ;  and  red  and  black  used  together  are  the  colours  typical  of  hell 
and  the  devil. 

Bed  is  of  secondary  value  when  used  about  texts,  but  when  associated 
with  blue  both  are  considered  to  be  of  equal  power.  In  pictures  Christ 
wears  red  and  blue  before  His  crucifixion,  generally  His  tunic  is  red  and 
His  mantle  blue.  Mary  Magdalene  wears  red,  and  so  do  many  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs. 

Vermilion  has  long  been  the  colour  selected  for  illuminating  the  capitals 
of  words  and  the  beginnings  of  sentences  that  are  completed  in  black 
letters,  as  it  forms  such  a  good  contrast  to  black. 

White  and  silver  are  the  emblems  of  light,  joy,  life,  wisdom,  humility, 
innocence,  perfection,  regeneration,  and  saintly  purity.  “  The  fine  linen  ” 
of  the  Israelites  meant  white ;  and  in  Bevelations  the  Church,  as  the  Bride 
of  Christ,  is  “arrayed  in  fine  linen  clean  and  white,  for  fine  linen  is  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints.” 

Christ,  after  His  resurrection,  is  clothed  entirely  in  white.  The  Virgin 
at  the  Assumption  wears  white,  but  at  no  other  time  entirely,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  colours  dedicated  to  her.  White  is  worn  by  all  virgin  saints, 
and  just  judges. 

Violet  and  purple  have  two  symbolical  meanings.  In  their  earthly  sense 
they  were  the  colours  dedicated  to  royalty.  Purple  and  violet  were,  how¬ 
ever,  selected  by  the  early  masters  as  signs  of  passion  and  suffering,  love 
and  truth ;  and  they  painted  the  garments  of  martyrs  in  these  hues,  and 
clothed  the  Virgin,  after  the  Crucifixion,  in  the  deepest  purple  robes,  to 
signify  mourning  and  suffering.  Our  Saviour,  after  His  resurrection,  is 
sometimes  depicted  as  wearing  a  purple  mantle  over  His  white  robes,  but 
that  is  intended  to  indicate  His  kingly  power  as  well  as  His  victory  over 
suffering  and  mourning. 
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Grey  is  a  colour  but  little  used  in  illuminations.  It  signifies  innocence 
accused,  humility,  mourning,  dust  and  ashes.  Monks  are  generally  clad  in 
grey  in  ancient  MSS.  as  a  sign  of  their  humility.  Grey  is  useful  for  back¬ 
grounds,  and  is  employed  about  borderings  to  tone  down  and  harmonise 
bright  blues  and  scarlets.  When  shading  any  of  these  bright  colours  it  is 
better  to  use  neutral  tint,  not  grey,  as  grey,  having  so  much  white  in  its 
composition,  does  not  allow  the  original  colour  to  be  seen  through  it  as 
neutral  tint  will. 

Black  is  used  very  much  for  lettering  in  all  ancient  MSS.,  but  should 
only  be  employed  about  words  of  minor  importance  when  a  single  text  from 
Scripture  is  being  illuminated,  unless  that  text  refers  to  black’s  symbolical 
meanings,  which  are  darkness,  mourning,  death,  wickedness,  and  the  earth. 
Satan  is  always  depicted  as  black.  Christ,  when  enduring  temptation,  is 
clothed  in  black.  It  is  one  of  the  colours  of  Hell,  and  indicates  gloom 
and  despair. 

Green  is  a  colour  that  was  hardly  used  by  old  masters  ;  it,  however, 
signifies  hope.  It  is  chiefly  employed  over  the  palms  and  laurels  painted 
about  martyrs,  and  then  means  hope  in  immortality  and  victory.  Being 
of  a  bright  colouring,  it  is  a  disturbing  element  in  an  illumination,  and 
should  be  used  sparingly.  It  is  better  not  to  use  it  about  the  garments  of 
saints  unless  a  great  quantity  of  figures  are  grouped  together  and  other 
colours  used  in  greater  abundance,  so  as  to  subdue  it.  It  should  never 
be  used  for  lettering  unless  about  such  words  as  “  Hope,”  when  it  should 
be  enclosed  in  a  gold  bordering  and  thrown  up  with  chocolate  lines,  as 
unless  this  is  done  the  word  is  almost  undistinguishable  at  a  distance.  It 
is  more  useful  in  foliage  borderings  than  in  anything  else,  as  it  shades  in 
very  well  with  gold.  Green  is  also  typical  of  eternity. 

The  symbolism  of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  embraces  a  vast  number 
of  emblems  used  by  the  Early  Christians,  many  of  which  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  Pagan  origin,  their  meanings  having  been  altered  to  suit  the  New 
Faith.  Borrowing  the  ideas  of  one  nation  and  embodying  them  into  another 
form  of  religion  is  of  very  early  date.  The  Israelites,  after  their  sojourn  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  engrafted  that  nation’s  symbols  into  their  form  of 
worship,  preferring  to  worship  God  under  the  symbol  cow,  the  Egyptian 
embodiment  of  the  Creative  Power  and  Mother  of  the  World,  to  worshipping 
a  deity  without  form  or  likeness.  The  notion  of  depicting  the  angels  of 
God  with  wings  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  winged  figures  of  Nineveh, 
and  the  description  of  the  four  beasts  in  the  Bevelations  differs  but  little 
from  the  accounts  of  the  strange  animals,  half  human  and  half  beast, 
discovered  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Babylonian  remains.  The  palm  branch  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  martyrs  as  a  token  of  the  description  of  death 
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they  suffered  for  their  faith.  It  was  also  the  classical  emblem  of  victory, 
and  nsed  by  the  Greeks  for  many  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  fish  (and  not  the  cross)  is  the  earliest  known  emblem  of 
Christians;  it  was  borrowed  from  the  pagan  dolphin,  and  from  the  Fish 
God  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Apostles, 
to  denote  either  their  calling  or  the  occupation  assigned  to  them  by  Christ 
— that  of  fishers  of  men ;  but  when  found  on  ancient  coins,  on  the  tombs 
of  martyrs,  or  on  rings  it  is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  figure  of  baptism,  or  as 
one  of  the  types  of  Christ. 

The  glory,  or  aureole,  selected  by  the  Christians  as  the  symbol  of 
sanctity,  was,  by  the  earliest  traditions  among  the  heathen,  the  special 
attribute  that  distinguished  the  creative  power  from  minor  deities. 

The  aureole  is  of  many  shapes  and  colours,  the  glory  that  surrounds 
the  heads  of  the  Trinity  being  distinguished  from  the  circle  around  the 
heads  of  martyrs  and  saints  by  rays  emanating  from  the  head  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  golden  circle.  Sometimes  this  outer  circle  is  entirely  omitted, 
and  the  golden  rays  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 

The  glory  that  surrounds  the  heads  of  the  apostles,  the  emblems  of  the 
evangelists  and  lesser  saints,  was  always  a  simple  circle;  while  if  the 
picture  represented  a  living  saint  the  gold  band  took  a  square  form. 

The  crown  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  nimbus ;  it  is  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  saint  or  person  depicted,  and  not  behind  the  figure  like  the 
sacred  circle.  It  is  worn  by  people  who  have  not  attained  sanctity,  as  well 
as  by  sacred  personages.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  sovereignty  and 
victory,  and  it  is  also  regarded  as  a  scriptural  emblem  of  the  Church. 

The  Church,  as  the  spouse  of  heaven,  is  depicted  with  a  crown,  and  female 
martyrs  wear  the  crown  as  a  sign  of  their  being  virgins  dedicated  to  God. 
The  celestial  crown  is  sometimes  a  wreath  of  flowers  or  a  palm  or  laurel 
wreath.  St.  Cecilia’s  is  always  a  wreath  of  red  and  white  roses,  emblema¬ 
tical  of  her  love  and  innocence,  while  angels  frequently  are  depicted  as 
holding  crowns  of  palm  leaves  over  the  heads  of  saints  who  are  in  the  act 
of  suffering  martyrdom. 

The  cross  is  the  best  known  symbol  of  Christianity  at  the  present  era, 
although  it  was  not  much  used  in  mediaeval  times  until  the  tenth  century, 
as  the  fish  seemed  to  be  the  favourite  emblem  in  the  early  Church.  It  was 
never  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  veneration,  and  differed  entirely  from  the 
crucifix,  which  was  not  even  known  as  an  emblem  by  the  Primitive  Church. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  crosses  which  seem  to  have  been  classified  at  the 
time  of  the  schism  that  separated  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  churches ; 
their  various  forms  are  now  arranged  under  the  titles  of  Greek  and  Latin 
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The  Western  Chnrch  retained  the  Latin  crosses  (those  whose  lower 
limbs  were  longer  than  the  others),  believing  them  to  represent  the  actual 
cross  upon  which  Christ  suffered,  and  therefore  typical  of  the  Atonement ; 
while  the  Eastern  Church  preferred  the  Greek  crosses,  in  which  the  four 
limbs  were  of  the  same  length,  and  considered  emblematical  of  the  glad 
tidings  borne  to  all  four  corners  of  the  earth  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Latin  crosses  comprise  the  True  Cross,  often  called  the  Passion 
Cross,  the  Tau  Cross,  the  Transverse  Cross,  and  the  Patriarchal  Cross. 
The  True  Cross  is  the  facsimile  of  the  cross  upon  which  Christ  is  crucified. 
When  quite  plain,  and  with  all  the  arms  cut  quite  straight,  it  is  typical 
of  the  Cross  of  Shame.  When  the  three  upper  arms  are  pointed  at  their 
ends,  it  is  symbolical  of  sorrow  and  suffering;  and  when  this  cross  is 
ornamented  with  rubies  at  each  extremity,  and  one  in  the  centre,  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ  are  thus  shown.  When  the  plain  cross  is  raised  upon 
three  steps  it  is  called  the  Cross  Calvary. 


The  Tau  Cross,  or  cross  with  the  upper  limb  dispensed  with,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  represent  the  earliest  cross  known.  It  is  sometimes  called  an 
Egyptian  cross ;  at  another  the  cross  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  always 
used  as  an  anticipatory  cross  or  ideal  precursory  cross. 

The  transverse  cross,  or  St.  Andrew’s  Cross,  is  always  a  type  of 
humility  as  well  as  suffering. 

The  Patriarchal  Cross,  or  double  cross  upon  the  top  of  a  staff,  is  now 
used  alone  by  the  Pope,  though  in  early  times  it  was  used  by  archbishops. 
The  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  Church  use  a  simple  cross  upon  the  top  of  a 
staff. 

The  Greek  crosses  are  all  of  equal  length  of  limb,  but  are  of  great 
variety  of  shape.  The  well-known  Maltese  Cross  belongs  to  this  kind,  and 
so  do  the  crosses  given  in  Figs.  4,  5,  6.  The  first  of  these  is  the  cross 
patee,  the  lines  of  which  curve  inwards ;  the  second  is  the  crosslet  patee, 
a  little  cross  placed  upon  the  end  of  all  the  limbs  of  the  larger  cross  : 
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and  the  third  is  the  cross  fleury,  or  cross  whose  limbs  represent  fleur-de-lis. 
The  cross  with  a  straight  bar  at  the  end  of  each  limb  is  considered  one 
of  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists.  These  Greek  crosses  are  used  chiefly 
for  ornamental  stops.  Now  and  then  they  appear  as  forming  part  of  the 
design  of  a  letter,  but  not  very  frequently.  The  patron  saints  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  being  each  depicted  with  a  different  cross  was  the 
origin  of  the  present  national  flag. 

Palm  branches,  from  being  used  by  the  heathen  to  reward  earthly 
efforts,  were  assumed  by  the  early  Christians  as  the  type  of  martyrdom, 
because  of  the  mention  made  of  them  in  the  hands  of  the  redeemed  in 
the  Revelations.  Palms,  in  whatever  form,  are  typical  of  the  final  victory 
over  sin  and  death  of  the  person  in  whose  hands  they  are  painted. 

The  lamp  is  an  emblem  of  piety,  drawn  from  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  and  from  various  texts  of  Scripture.  It  signifies  celestial  light, 
piety,  and  wisdom.  The  anchor  is  the  well-known  symbol  of  hope, 
patience,  and  firmness. 

The  “  Flaming  Heart”  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  one  of  Christ’s 
symbols,  and  is  often  depicted  shining  from  the  breast,  of  our  Lord, 
as  a  type  of  His  love  for  His  people.  The  Virgin  Mary  also  bears 
the  flaming  heart,  to  show  her  love  and  fervent  piety.  It  was  not 
until  illumination  as  an  art  began  to  decay  that  saints  and  nuns  were 
depicted  with  this  sacred  emblem,  but  it  is  found  in  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  in  the  hands  of  saints  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual 
love.  It  is  used  as  a  type  of  love  and  charity  by  the  Protestant  church. 

The  sword  is  an  emblem  of  justice,  religion,  or  mercy,  according  to 
the  difference  in  its  point.  An  acute  point  signifies  justice ;  an  obtuse, 
religion ;  without  a  point,  mercy ;  while  the  flaming  sword  is  typical  of 
Divine  vengeance.  It  is  used  to  shadow  forth  a  violent  death. 

A  book  held  by  the  evangelists  represents  the  gospels  they  wrote, 
while  in  the  hands  of  St.  Stephen  it  is  considered  to  represent  the  Old 
Testaments,  in  the  hands  of  other  saints  or  doctors  of  the  church  is  a  sign 
that  they  were  celebrated  for  their  pious  writings.  It  is  very  frequently 
found  in  early  MSS. 

A  church  held  by  a  saint  either  signifies  that  he  is  the  founder  of  a 
sacred  edifice  or  a  protector  of  one  already  built.  St.  Jerome  alone  bears 
a  church,  from  which  heavenly  light  is  issuing,  to  signify  the  great  support 
he  gave  to  the  primitive  church. 

The  scourge  is  a  symbol  of  penance,  either  given  to  others  or  inflicted  on 
the  holder. 

The  olive  branch  is  an  attribute  of  peace  and  of  immortality. 

The  chalice,  or  sacramental  cup,  signifies  faith. 
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The  ship,  taken  from  the  ark  of  Noah,  is  a  well-known  type  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  often  represented  with  a  flaming  cross  in  its  midst. 

Arrows,  wheels,  anvils,  cauldrons,  pincers,  fire,  and  flames  are  all  signs 
of  martyrdom,  and  are  generally  used  to  denote  the  exact  death  the  per¬ 
son  represented  suffered. 

A  shell  is  a  sign  of  pilgrimage,  a  skull  of  penance. 

The  animals  that  have  scriptural  symbolical  meanings  are  the  lion, 
dragon,  hart,  unicorn,  lamb,  serpent,  dove,  pelican,  peacock,  eagle,  and 
bull.  These  animals  are  all  introduced  in  bor derings  and  capital  letters, 
particularly  during  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries.  The  lion,  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  “the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,”  is  typical  of  Our  Saviour. 
It  is  also  used  to  represent  fortitude  and  resolution  and  death  in  the 
arena.  The  lion,  introduced  into  pictures  of  St.  Jerome,  was  intended 
to  denote  the  character  of  that  saint,  and  his  habit  of  dwelling  in  the 
wilderness. 

The  dragon  is  the  emblem  of  Sin  and  Idolatry,  the  legend  of  St.  Michael 
subduing  the  dragon  being  typical  of  the  victory  of  the  Church  over 
Paganism.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  representation  of  the  Devil ;  in  old 
MSS.  it  is  often  drawn  in  the  shape  of  a  winged  crocodile ;  but  the  dragons 
of  the  middle  ages  were  represented  with  heads  like  serpents,  sometimes 
with  three  or  five  heads,  and  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Satan  is 
depicted  with  seven  heads.  The  serpent  is  almost  identical  with  the 
dragon ;  it  is  an  emblem  of  Satan  and  of  sin  and  wickedness,  Christ 
treads  it  under  foot.  When  represented  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  it  is 
an  emblem  of  eternal  punishment.  Hell,  in  old  paintings,  is  always 
represented  as  the  mouth  of  a  huge  serpent,  from  whose  jaws  flames  and 
smoke  are  being  emitted. 

The  serpent  by  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  nations  was  considered 
the  symbol  of  eternity  and  immortality.  This  meaning  was  transferred  by 
the  early  Christians  to  the  plain  circle,  and  the  serpent  was  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  eternal  woe. 

The  unicorn  in  ancient  art  was  the  symbol  of  chastity,  as  the  belief 
existed  that  it  never  could  be  caught  and  tamed  by  anyone  whose  mind 
and  life  were  not  stainless.  The  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Justinia  are  the 
only  saints  who  are  allowed  to  appropriate  this  animal  as  one  of  their 
symbols. 

The  lamb  is  one  of  the  well-known  symbols  of  our  Lord.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  emblem  of  innocence,  meekness,  and  modesty,  or  of  sacrifice 
without  blemish.  It  is  used  by  John  the  Baptist  in  this  last  meaning. 
When  holding  a  banner  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  Resurrection  or  Victory, 
and  when  used  in  its  divine  attributes  its  head  is  encircled  with  a  nimbus 
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of  four  rays,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  equal  length  of  limbs,  the 
lower  limb  being  hidden  by  the  head  of  the  animal.  St.  Agnes,  the 
favourite  saint  of  Roman  women,  is  almost  invariably  depicted  with  a  lamb 
at  her  side  (a  lamb  without  a  glory),  in  order  to  show  that  she  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  patroness  of  virgins  and  women  of  meek  and  modest 
lives.  Christ  is  often  represented  as  the  Good  Shepherd  bearing  a  wounded 
or  feeble  lamb  in  his  arms ;  but  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  aureole 
surrounding  the  lamb’s  head,  will  at  once  denote  that  it  is  not  used  in 
its  most  sacred  character. 

The  hart  or  hind  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  unicorn.  It  is  a 
favourite  symbol  of  the  Psalmist  to  denote  piety,  and  a  religious  turn  of 
mind. 

The  dove  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Soul, 
and  of  Peace.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Annunciation,  and  also 
in  the  gift  of  tongues  to  the  Apostles  after  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord. 
These  doves  have  their  heads  encircled  with  the  aureole,  with  rays,  those 
that  are  emblematical  of  the  Soul  have  no  aureoles,  and  are  generally 
represented  as  issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying  martyrs.  A  dove  bearing  an 
olive  branch  is  the  type  of  Peace ;  without  the  branch,  and  with  closed 
wings,  is  a  symbol  of  simplicity  and  purity  of  heart. 

The  pelican,  from  the  ancient  notion  that  that  bird  feeds  her  young 
upon  her  own  blood,  was  taken  as  an  ancient  symbol  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
and  is  often  painted  as  flying  above  the  cross.  The  phoenix  is  sometimes 
confounded  in  ancient  missals  with  the  pelican,  but  it  should  be  used 
only  as  a  type  of  immortality. 

The  peacock  has  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  symbol,  but  it  was  engraved 
upon  the  tombs  of  early  martyrs,  and  it  appears  in  paintings  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  The  early  Christians  accepted  it  as  an  emblem  of  a 
mortal  who  had  put  on  immortality.  Its  present  use  as  a  type  of  worldly 
pride  excludes  it  from  being  placed  among  letters  of  any  century  later 
than  the  fifth. 

The  eagle  is  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of  the  highest  inspiration,  and 
it  is  also  considered  to  resemble  one  of  the  four  beasts  mentioned  in 
the  Revelations.  For  both  these  reasons  it  has  been  appropriated  to 
St.  John. 

The  bull  is  not  much  used,  save  as  one  of  the  four  beasts,  and  as  the 
emblem  of  St.  Luke ;  it  is  employed  as  a  type  of  sacrifice  and  of  priestly 
power. 

In  early  missal  painting  almost  every  saint  in  the  long  calendar, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  some  dis- 
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tinguishing  Bymbol  that  would  at  a  glance  tell  the  initiated  the  name  of 
the  person  delineated.  The  symbols  already  explained  were  used  for  the 
purpose  of  depicting  the  virtues  they  represented,  but  as  such  virtues  as 
love,  innocence,  and  faith  were  practised  and  possessed  by  nearly  all  the 
persons  deemed  worthy  of  canonisation,  ancient  limners  introduced  into 
their  pictures,  in  addition  to  these  symbols,  some  emblem  or  colouring  to 
denote  a  particular  personage. 

The  symbols  dedicated  to  God  the  Father  are  the  flaming  aureole,  on 
the  nimbus  of  numberless  rays.  The  hand  emerging  from  a  cloud  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction  ;  a  plain  orb  surmounted  with  a  Greek  cross,  and 
a  lozenge-shaped  nimbus.  A  golden  cloud  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  type 
of  God  the  Father.  In  a  few  ancient  pictures  God  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  and  venerable  man,  leaning  from  the  clouds,  and  bending 
towards  the  earth.  The  sun,  under  which  type  so  many  ancient  nations 
worshipped  their  Creator,  is  also  used  in  Early  Christian  art  as  a  symbol 
of  the  First  Person  in  the  Trinity. 

The  symbols  of  God  the  Son  are  very  numerous,  some  of  them  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Beside  these  we  have  all  the  sacred  monograms. 
The  I.H.S.,  signifying  (J)esus  (H)ominem,  (S)alvator,  and  the  I.H.C.  are 
both  taken  from  the  Greek,  and  are  the  first  two  letters  that  compose  the 
word  Jesus  in  that  language.  I  (Iota)  and  H  (Eta),  the  last  letter  assuming 
three  forms,  S.  C.  E.,  which  are  those  of  the  Greek  sigma,  in  Latin  I.H.S. 
The  second  monogram,  X.P.,  is  also  taken  for  the  Greek  word  that  signifies 
Christ,  the  X  being  equivalent  to  our  Ch,  and  the  P  to  our  letter  R.  The 
A.Q.  monogram,  so  often  found  on  Roman  coins  and  ancient  sarcophagi,  is 
also  a  monogram  of  the  Saviour ;  it  represents  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  Revelations.  The  well-known  cross  of  Constantine  consists  of  a 
combination  of  these  two  monograms,  the  X.P.  forming  the  cross,  and  the 
A.Q.  being  placed  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  symbols  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  the  divine  dove,  an  aureole  of 
seven  circles,  and  tongues  or  flames  of  fire.  The  holy  persons  combined  in 
the  Trinity  are  symbolised  by  the  triangle,  circle,  and  trefoil.  The  plain 
circle  is  an  early  symbol  of  eternity ;  when  inclosing  a  triangle  it  typifies 
the  Trinity.  The  triangle  is  the  express  emblem  of  the  Three  in  One ;  and 
the  trefoil,  from  its  formation,  has  long  been  considered  as  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity. 

The  Virgin  Mary  is  represented  under  many  types.  She  wears  a  diadem 
in  token  of  her  sovereignty,  and  aureole  with  rays  to  typify  her  divinity, 
a  mantle  of  blue  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  a  dress  of  white  to  typify  her 
innocence,  doves  hover  round  her  for  the  same  reason,  and  white  lilies  are 
her  peculiar  flower. 
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Angels,  as  ministering  spirits,  stand  next  to  these  divine  personages. 
They  are  divided  into  three  grades,  which  are  again  divided  into  three. 
Of  the  first  grade  are  seraphim,  cherubim,  thrones  ;  the  second,  domina¬ 
tions,  virtues,  powers  ;  the  third,  princedoms,  archangels,  angels.  The 
three  great  functions  of  angels  are  messengers,  choristers,  and  guardians. 

The  first  order  of  angels — the  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  thrones— have 
no  intercourse  with  mankind,  being  absorbed  in  adoration  round  the 
throne  of  God.  The  word  seraphim  means  love  and  adoration ;  the  word 
cherubim,  to  know  and  worship.  This  order  derives  its  emanation  direct 
from  the  Almighty,  and  transmits  it  to  the  lower  grades.  The  duty  of  the 
thrones  is  to  uphold  the  golden  throne  of  God.  Seraphim  and  cherubim 
are  painted  without  bodies,  with  wings  and  heads  alone.  Their  faces  were 
depicted  by  the  old  masters  in  the  likenesses  of  young  men  ;  the  childish 
head  was  not  known  until  the  11th  century,  and  denoted  innocence.  The 
bodiless  head  was  intended  to  shadow  forth  a  pure  soul  full  of  love  and 
intelligence  (the  ancient  masters  always  considered  the  head  as  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  the  soul) ;  the  wings,  as  the  symbol  of  a  spirit  and  as  a  type  of 
swiftness,  were  retained.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  15th  century  the  colouring 
of  seraphims’  wings  was  red,  as  a  symbol  of  fire  and  love ;  while  the 
cherubim  were  painted  in  blue,  to  typify  light  and  knowledge;  but  later 
MSS.  use  these  two  colours  indiscriminately,  and  sometimes  introduce 
green,  yellow,  and  violet. 

The  thrones  are  represented  as  bearing  thrones  upon  their  heads,  and 
surrounded  by  fiery  aureoles.  Their  wings  are  generally  coloured  green. 
The  number  of  the  wings  given  to  seraphim,  cherubim,  and  thrones  vary, 
two,  four,  or  six  being  the  different  numbers.  These  wings  were  painted 
of  an  enormous  size,  and  sometimes  had  eyes  like  those  on  a  peacock’s 
tail  introduced  into  them. 

Denominations,  virtues,  and  powers  are  angels  in  a  human  form ;  they 
are  used  as  messengers  of  God,  to  carry  out  His  plans  for  the  universe. 

The  last  order  of  angels,  the  principalities,  archangels,  and  angels,  is 
the  grade  that  is  most  familiar  to  our  minds,  their  functions  being  so 
directly  given  them  for  man’s  good.  They  are  always  represented  as 
masculine,  and  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  at  the  height  of  physical  strength. 
Female  angels  were  unknown  until  the  17th  century,  when  they  were 
introduced,  though  contrary  to  all  conceived  opinion  about  angels,  who 
are  considered  to  be  the  types  of  the  union  of  heavenly  power  and  purity 
with  manly  intelligence  and  strength.  Angels  were  created,  and  were, 
therefore,  not  eternal,  but  immortal,  being  created  in  a  perfect  form, 
from  which  they  never  vary.  The  boy  angels  and  the  child  angels  were 
in  olden  times  considered  to  be  the  souls  of  the  redeemed,  and  in  no  way  as 
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forming  a  part  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  There  is  little  mention  of  the 
princedoms  in  ancient  art ;  they  are  designated  as  powers,  and  painted  as 
angels  bearing  lilies,  and  are  considered  as  the  especial  guardians  of  earthly 
kingdoms,  but  they  are  not  individualised  or  mentioned  separately. 

The  archangels  partake  of  the  power  of  the  princedoms,  and  also  are 
used  as  messengers  like  the  angels.  They  are  especially  individualised, 
and  particular  mention  of  them  is  made  in  Scripture,  and  they  all  have 
distinct  symbols.  The  Jewish  traditions  considered  that  they  consisted 
of  seven  angels,  and  gave  them  names,  all  ending  in  El  or  God.  The  four 
first  of  these  are  the  archangels  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  Their 
names  are  Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel,  Chamnel,  Jophiel,  and 
Zadkiel. 

Michael  (who  is  like  unto  God)  was  the  especial  protector  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  the  commander  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  He  is  always 
painted  as  a  young  and  beautiful  man,  with  flowing  hair,  and  of  celestial 
countenance.  He  wears  a  coat  of  mail  (generally  golden)  and  carries  a 
sword,  spear,  and  shield,  but  rarely  wears  a  helmet.  Sometimes  his 
armour  is  dark  crimson,  and  his  mantle  white,  with  flames  or  glories 
issuing  from  his  forehead.  Ho  is  generally  depicted  in  the  act  of  casting 
Satan  out  of  heaven.  Satan  being  represented  as  a  winged  dragon  that 
Michael  tramples  under  foot,  at  the  same  time  piercing  through  its  head 
with  his  heavenly  spear.  The  fatal  wound  is  always  represented  as  being 
dealt  at  the  head  (or  seat  of  the  soul  and  power).  All  these  pictures  are 
intended  to  symbolise  the  final  triumph  of  the  spiritual  over  the  animal 
power  of  our  nature. 

St.  Michael  is  also  looked  upon  as  the  angel  of  judgment,  and  in 
pictures  of  the  Last  Day  bears  the  sword  and  the  scales  ;  he  holds  the 
balance  evenly  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  of  justice  in  the  other. 

Gabriel  (God  is  my  strength)  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 
on  important  occasions,  and  the  guardian  of  the  celestial  treasures.  He 
is  more  particularly  known  in  ancient  art  as  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  that  character  has  been  delineated  very  often ; 
but,  besides  this  act,  he  was  the  angel  who  instructed  Joseph,  who 
announced  to  Daniel  that  the  captivity  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  over, 
who  fortells  the  birth  of  Samson,  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  birth  of  our  Lord.  The  angel  Gabriel  is  always  represented  in 
flowing  robes,  and  with  wings  of  delicate  hues,  with  a  holy  and  lofty 
countenance. 

Raphael  (the  medicine  of  God)  is  the  representation  of  the  guardian 
angels  of  mankind.  The  belief  that  every  soul  from  birth  to  death 
was  accompanied  by  angels  was  one  of  the  doctrines  or  the  primitive 
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church.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  heavenly  guide  for  the  soul 
through  the  evils  and  temptations  of  the  world. 

Uriel  (the  light  of  God)  is  mentioned  in  Exodus,  as  “  The  angel  who 
was  sent  unto  me  whose  name  was  Uriel.”  He  is  the  interpreter  of 
prophecies,  and  for  this  reason  bears  a  roll  or  book. 

Chamnel  (one  who  sees  God)  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  is  drawn 
of  a  lofty  and  commanding  stature  ;  he  is  dressed  in  white  with  wings 
of  purple,  with  fillet  and  sandals  of  gold.  He  carries  in  his  hand  a  cup 
and  staff. 

Jopbiel  (the  beauty  of  God)  is  looked  upon  as  the  angel  who  turned 
Adam  and  Eve  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden  after  their  fall.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and  bears  the  flaming  sword  that  turns 
in  every  direction. 

Zadkiel  (the  righteousness  of  God)  was  the  angel  who  stopped 
Abraham  when  slaying  his  son,  and  showed  him  the  ram  bound  in  the 
thicket ;  he  is  always  represented  as  holding  a  sacrificial  knife. 

Some  pictures  give  to  the  archangels  quite  different  characteristics 
to  those  generally  acknowledged.  Thus  when  surrounding  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  symbols  that  represent  the 
particular  virtues  of  that  saint.  St.  Michael  bears  an  olive  branch  for 
Peace.  St.  Gabriel  a  book  to  show  knowledge.  St.  Raphael  a  crown  and 
sceptre  to  denote  power.  Uriel  a  church,  as  the  type  of  religion.  Chamnel 
a  cross  and  shield,  the  emblems  of  faith.  Jophiel  flames  of  fire,  to  typify 
piety,  and  Zadkiel  a  lily,  as  the  emblem  of  purity. 

Angels  are  the  rest  of  the  heavenly  host  who  present  no  distinct 
marks  or  names  ;  they  are  represented  as  the  messengers  of  God  to 
man,  and  as  the  guardians  and  helpers  of  souls.  They  are  drawn  of 
mild  and  holy  countenances,  in  robes  of  blue  or  white,  with  stars  of 
gold  upon  their  foreheads.  In  early  art  angels  are  always  fully  draped, 
and  sometimes  they  are  clothed  as  princes,  sometimes  as  Levites  and 
deacons,  with  alb  and  stole,  and  in  other  and  classical  paintings  in  tunic 
and  pallium.  White  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  their  draperies  ;  but 
blue  and  red  are  allowed  to  the  higher  orders.  In  Venetian  pictures 
the  colours  are  sometimes  yellow,  and  occasionally  green  ;  the  Italian 
artists  clothed  them  in  flowing  draperies  of  the  most  delicate  tint,  while 
the  German  painters  overloaded  their  garments  with  jewels  and  gold, 
and  painted  them  in  the  brightest  colours. 

Although  angels  are  depicted  as  warring  against  the  powers  of  evil,  as 
fighting  in  the  celestial  armies,  and  as  slaying  and  overpowering 
evil  spirits,  and  breathing  “vengeance,  wrath,  and  fury”  against 
God’s  and  man’s  enemies,  yet  on  the  day  of  judgment  the  actual  task  of 
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executing  God’s  wrath  is  not  performed  by  them  ;  they  only  superintend 
it.  Demons  are  the  instruments  employed.  Fallen  angels  and  tbe  devil 
are  often  painted  in  all  details  like  the  true  angels,  only  clothed  and 
coloured  entirely  in  black.  In  an  ancient  MS.,  13th  century,  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  fallen  angels  from  heaven  is  conceived  with  great  power. 
The  angels  are  represented  in  the  act  of  falling  from  heaven ;  those 
who  have  but  just  dropped  are  still  in  the  likeness  of  angels,  only 
black;  the  next  exhibit  some  transformation,  such  as  horns  and  talons, 
and  those  nearest  to  the  gates  of  hell  are  turning  into  devils  or  monsters. 

The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  7)  repre¬ 
sents  a  seraphim  as  painted  in  the  9th  cen¬ 
tury  in  a  Greek  manuscript.  The  face  is  that 
of  a  young  and  handsome  man,  with  golden 
or  red  hair ;  the  wings  are  coloured,  the  centre 
feathers  being  painted  in  crimson  and  the 
outside  ones  gilded.  It  presents  a  wonderful 
contrast  to  the  childish  and  chubby  faces 
with  small  wings  that  artists  of  a  later  period 
have  rendered  so  familiar,  creatures  that  re¬ 
mind  us  of  Cupid  shorn  of  his  extremities. 

Fig.  8  is  the  letter  A  taken  from  a  French 
folio  choir  book.  It  gives  a  good  idea  of  how 
Scriptural  subjects  can  be  introduced  into 
capital  letters,  and  shows  the  minuteness  of 
detail  that  artists  of  the  13th  century  de¬ 
lighted  in.  The  subject  is  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Just  (the  angels  who  blow  the  trumpets, 
having  no  swords).  The  firmament  of  heaven 
is  represented  by  billowy  clouds.  The  just  are 
rising  from  their  graves ;  the  uplifted  coffin  lids  strew  the  foreground. 
The  centre  figure  is  that  of  an  archbishop ;  on  one  side  of  him  stands  a 
queen  and  a  nun,  on  the  other  a  virgin  and  a  monk,  while  less 
distinguishable  figures  form  the  background.  The  A  itself  is  gold  colour 
with  traceries;  the  upper  part  is  made  of  a  bird,  the  head  of  which 
bites  a  portion  of  the  letter.  The  birds  at  the  top  hold  trefoils,  as 
emblems  of  the  soul  and  of  the  Trinity,  and  various  serpent  heads 
are  introduced  into  the  ornamentation.  The  bordering  that  incloses  the 
A  should  be  painted  to  represent  jewels  of  various  hues. 

The  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  are  :  the  four  scrolls,  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  limbs  of  a  Greek  cross  ;  the  four  books  of  the  Gospels  ;  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise ;  the  four  beasts  of  the  Revelations ;  four  men  of 
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venerable  aspect ;  and  the  whole  of  their  attributes  united  together  under 
the  name  of  the  Tetranorph,  a  creature  of  fabulous  parts. 

The  four  books  or  scrolls  represent  the  Gospels  ;  the  four  rivers  of 
Paradise  represent  the  power  of  the  Gospels  to  fertilise  the  earth ;  the 
four  men  of  venerable  aspect  are  the 
teachers  and  witnesses  of  the  truth  ; 
the  human  shape  denoting  that  the 
writing  of  the  Gospels  was  the  work 
of  inspired  men,  not  of  angels.  The 
shape  of  the  Tetranorph  is  entirely 
allegorical ;  it  is  sometimes  depicted 
as  a  creature  with  four  faces  (each 
one  being  an  emblem  of  an  Evangel¬ 
ist),  and  having  numberless  wings, 
and  supported  on  winged  circles  of 
fire.  At  other  times  it  is  a  woman, 
crowned  and  seated  on  an  animal 
whose  shape  combines  the  lion,  the 
ox,  and  the  eagle,  and  with  four  feet, 
one  for  each  emblem.  This  figure  is 
covered  with  the  six  wings  of  the 
seraphim,  and  stands  on  winged 
wheels  of  fire.  The  wings  of  this 
creature,  and  also  the  wings  of  the 
four  beasts,  denote  the  ££  bringers 
of  good  tidings,”  or  messengers, 
rather  than  any  angelic  attributes. 

St.  Matthew,  as  his  gospel  was 
written  first,  takes  the  precedence  of 
the  other  Apostles.  His  emblems 
are  the  human  form  or  cherub 
of  the  Revelations,  the  money-bag, 
and  the  sword  and  halbert  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  particular  kind  of 
martyrdom  that  he  suffered.  The 
cherub  or  human  face  with  wings  is 
granted  to  St.  Matthew,  as  his  Gos¬ 
pel  tells  more  of  the  human  genealogy 
of  Christ,  and  more  of  His  humanity  than  do  the  others.  St.  Mark 
assumes  the  lion  as  his  type  (it  is  always  winged,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  lion  that  accompanies  St.  Jerome).  He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Venice, 
and  is  represented  in  many  devotional  pictures  clothed  as  a  Greek  bishop 
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with  short  grey  hair  and  beard  and  holding  his  Gospel.  He  is  also 
depicted  as  writing  down  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  and  seated  so  occupied 
at  his  feet ;  in  other  pictures  he  is  healing  the  sick  and  preaching  to 
unbelievers. 

St.  Luke,  besides  the  emblem  of  the  winged  ox,  has  materials  for 
painting  as  his  symbols,  from  the  legend  of  his  having  taken  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin.  He  is  also  considered  to  be  the  “beloved  physician,” 
and  medical  instruments  and  books  are  sometimes  painted  with  him. 
The  ox  was  appropriated  to  him,  from  its  being  the  emblem  of  sacrifice 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


and  priestly  power,  and  as  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  bear  more  upon  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  than  do  the  others  at  his  side. 

St.  John,  besides  the  winged  eagle,  has  the  cup  and  serpent,  the 
chalice  and  the  palm  branch.  The  eagle  being  a  symbol  of  inspiration,  is 
given  to  St.  John,  his  works  being  considered  to  be  the  most  elevated  of 
the  Gospels. 

In  all  paintings  of  St.  John  the  winged  eagle  is  always  his  attendant. 
St.  John  is  depicted  as  a  young  man,  with  flowing  hair  and  of  a  mild  and 
holy  aspect.  He  bears  the  cup,  from  which  a  serpent  is  issuing,  from  the 
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legend  of  having  drunk  some  poisoned  wine,  when  the  poison  rose  to  the 
top  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  St.  John  escaped  unhurt,  while  others 
who  drank  of  the  wine  died.  The  chalice  is  in  allusion  to  the  Last 
Supper,  St.  John  being  Christ’s  favourite  disciple ;  and  seated  next  him 
receiving  it  first.  The  palm  branch  is  the  emblem  of  victory  over  death, 
St.  John  being  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  and  escaping 
unhurt.  The  pictures  of  St.  John  are  all  intended  to  represent  love  and 
heavenly  inspiration. 

The  Evangelists  are  sometimes  depicted  with  the  heads  of  the  animals 
that  are  looked  upon  as  their  symbols  surmounting  a  human  figure  (see 
Eig.  9  of  St.  Luke).  This  combination  was  undoubtedly  taken  from 
Nineveh  and  Egypt,  and  was  never  considered  or  drawn  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  being  sanctified  in  all  eyes  by  traditions  handed  down  to  this  early 
church  from  the  Hebrews.  The  form  given  in  Fig.  10  is  one  frequently 
met  with  in  MSS.  It  has  the  head  of  an  eagle,  a  hand  raised  in  adoration 
or  inspiration,  and  carries  a  book  to  represent  the  Gospel  in  the  other. 
The  glory  that  surrounds  its  head  denotes  its  divine  attributes.  It 
represents  St.  John. 

The  twelve  Apostles  are  generally  represented  as  twelve  venerable  men, 
with  their  names  inscribed  on  scrolls  in  their  hands,  or  round  the  glory 
that  encircles  their  heads.  Less  frequently  they  are  depicted  as  twelve 
sheep  surrounding  a  lamb.  Their  distinguishing  types  are  as  follow  : — 
St.  Peter  has  white  hair  and  beard,  both  short,  and  a  rather  full  face  ;  he 
bears  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  heaven,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of 
silver,  and  he  also  carries  a  book.  St.  Paul  is  painted  as  a  venerable  man, 
of  short  stature,  with  a  forehead  high  and  bald,  with  brown  hair  and  long 
and  curling  beard.  He  bears  a  sword  in  his  hand,  to  show  the  nature  of 
his  martyrdom.  St.  Andrew  was  the  first  that  was  called  to  the  Apostle- 
ship,  although  he  ranks  after  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  He  is  pictured  as  an 
aged  man,  with  long  and  flowing  hair  and  beard,  and  reverend  aspect.  His 
only  emblem  is  his  cross.  St.  Andrew  was  killed  at  Constantinople,  and  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  St.  James  the  Major  and  St.  James  the 
Minor  are  believed  to  have  been  Our  Lord’s  brothers  ;  they  are  painted 
as  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  faces  and  figures  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  Our  Saviour’s.  St.  James  the  Major  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Spain,  and  is  considered  to  have  destroyed  the  heathen  in  that  country. 
St.  James  the  Minor,  ranks  as  ninth  in  the  order  of  the  Apostles  ;  he 
is  looked  upon  as  our  Lord’s  brother.  His  emblem  is  a  club,  from  the 
belief  that  he  was  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  St.  John,  as  an  apostle, 
ranks  after  St.  James  the  Major,  and  only  bears  the  cup  with  serpent ; 
St.  Thomas  is  represented  as  a  young  man.  His  symbols  are  a  builder’s 
rule,  some  spears,  and  the  Virgin’s  girdle.  St.  Matthew,  the  eighth 
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apostle,  carries  a  purse  and  a  book.  St.  Simon  is  painted  as  an  old  man, 
with  white  hair,  rather  bald,  and  with  a  long  beard.  St.  Simon’s 
emblem  is  a  saw,  as  it  is  believed  that  he  was  sawn  asunder  while 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  Persia.  St.  Jude,  or  St.  Thaddeus,  is  painted  as 
a  venerable  man,  holding  a  halberd.  St.  Jude  and  St.  Thaddeus  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  same  saint,  but  Greek  painters  have  made  them 
different  characters,  representing  St.  Jude  as  a  young  man  suffering  upon 
the  same  style  of  cross  as  that  of  our  Lord’s,  and  St.  Thaddeus  as  an  old 
man  bearing  a  halberd.  St.  Matthias,  the  apostle  chosen  by  lot  after 
the  death  of  Judas  is  depicted  as  an  old  man,  holding  a  spear  or  axe. 
He  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  was  killed  in  Judea. 

In  many  pictures  of  the  apostles  before  the  death  of  Christ  we  find  the 
figure  of  Judas  Iscariot  rendered  prominent  by  his  evil  countenance,  and 
his  dress  of  dingy  yellow.  One  ancient  MS.  has  a  picture  representing 
the  soul  of  Judas  being  tossed  about  by  devils  in  hell.  The  dress  of 
dirty  yellow  was  given  to  Judas  as  a  sign  of  ignominy,  aversion,  and 
jealousy. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen,  from  her  associations  with  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
and  as  having  been  selected  as  a  type  of  true  repentance,  figures  very 
largely  in  ancient  missals  as  the  patroness  of  repentant  sinners,  and  also 
as  a  penitent.  As  a  penitent  she  is  introduced  by  most  painters  into  the 
pictures  that  commemorate  any  actions  of  Christ.  She  is  then  always 
clothed  in  ample  robes  of  blue  or  violet,  has  long,  curling  hair,  concealing 
her  face,  and  bears,  as  an  emblem,  the  box  or  vase  of  precious  ointment. 
She  is  one  of  the  Marys  that  were  present  at  the  Crucifixion  and 
that  visited  the  Sepulchre,  and  she  is  the  Mary  to  whom  Christ  appeared 
after  His  resurrection.  As  a  saint,  she  is  clothed  in  white  and  shining 
robes,  but  she  may  always  be  distinguished  from  other  female  saints  by 
the  vase  she  holds  or  that  lies  at  her  feet. 

St.  Martha,  her  sister,  as  the  patroness  of  female  discretion,  sobriety, 
chastity,  and  housekeeping,  is  painted  with  dark  brown  or  grey  garments, 
a  closer  coif  on  her  head,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  in  her  hand  or  hanging 
from  her  girdle. 

St.  Veronica,  from  the  legend  of  her  having  ministered  to  our  Lord  on 
His  way  to  Calvary,  is  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  compassion,  and  is  often 
introduced  in  paintings  clothed  in  white,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  the 
miraculous  handkerchief. 

St.  Cecilia,  as  the  patroness  of  music,  and  as  one  of  the  early  martyrs, 
bears  as  her  emblems  an  organ,  a  sword,  a  palm,  and  a  crown.  The  organ 
of  St.  Cecilia  is  of  entirely  different  proportions  to  that  now  in  use,  and  is 
so  small  that  it  can  be  easily  carried.  She  is  sometimes  painted  as  playing 
upon  an  organ  with  so  much  power  and  beauty  that  animals  are  tamed  by 
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the  sounds.  St.  Catherine,  another  virgin  martyr,  is  considered  to  be  the 
patroness  of  learning,  eloquence,  female  intellect,  courageous  piety,  and 
chastity.  She  is  looked  upon  as  the  bride  of  Christ,  and  wears  the 
golden  ring  delivered  to  her  in  a  vision  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  marriage 
of  St.  Catherine  and  angels  bearing  St.  Catherine’s  body  to  heaven  are 
favourite  subjects  for  illuminating  and  for  pictures. 

St.  Lucia,  the  patroness  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  was  born  there,  and 
became  celebrated  for  her  piety,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  refusing  to 
sacrifice  to  the  false  gods.  She  is  especially  the  patron  saint  of  light  and 
of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  her  peculiar  symbols  are  a  lamp  or  a  pair  of 
human  eyes  upon  a  dish. 

St.  Agnes,  the  favourite  saint  of  Roman  women,  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen.  She  is  the  emblem  of  virgin  purity,  and  is 
painted  with  a  white  lamb  at  her  feet,  the  ground  on  which  she  treads 
breaking  forth  into  flowers.  The  lamb  at  her  feet  has  no  glory  sur¬ 
rounding  its  head. 

Of  the  early  saints,  St.  Jerome  is  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  translator  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
into  the  Latin  tongue.  He  was  born  in  a.d.  342,  and  was  converted  to 
Christianity  at  the  age  of  thirty,  retiring  to  the  desert  to  subdue  his 
passions  and  cultivate  his  mind.  He  then  returned  to  the  world,  became 
celebrated  for  his  acts  of  piety  and  charity,  wrote  his  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Church  and 
a  translator  and  commentator  of  the  Scriptures.  He  died  in  420  in  a 
monastry  at  Bethlehem  that  he  had  founded.  When  pictured  as  a 
penitent,  St.  Jerome  is  depicted  in  the  wilderness  clothed  in  skins,  with 
skull  and  books  near,  and  engaged  in  prayer.  The  lion,  that  always 
accompanies  him,  was  at  first  introduced  as  a  type  of  solitude,  fortitude, 
and  courage. 

St.  Gregory,  the  Latin  saint  who  despatched  missionaries  to  England 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  was  the  last  Pope  canonised.  His  love  for  music 
was  intense,  and  he  composed  many  chants  and  services  for  the  Church. 
He  is  represented  clothed  in  pontifical  robes,  of  a  tall  and  stout 
figure,  with  dark  hair  and  complexion,  and  with  full  face  and  hardly 
any  beard. 

Of  the  patron  saints  not  already  mentioned,  we  have  St.  Denis,  the 
patron  of  France  ;  St.  George,  the  patron  of  England ;  St.  Januarius, 
of  Naples  ;  St.  Sebastian,  of  Rome  ;  and  St.  Nicholas,  of  Russia. 

The  figure  of  St.  George  and  his  combat  with  the  dragon  is  too  well 
known  in  this  country  to  need  recapitulation.  He  was  originally  the 
patron  saint  of  Venice,  but  our  Richard  I.,  being  under  his  especial  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  wars  against  the  Saracens,  commanded  his  festival  to  be 
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observed  in  England,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  in  1330,  his  figure  and  devices  were  adopted  as  the  tokens  of 
that  order. 

St.  Denis  appears  to  have  been  acknowledged  as  the  patron  saint  of 
France  for  having  rescued  the  soul  of  King  Dagobert  from  demons,  and 
for  having  preached  the  Gospel  through  France.  He  is  represented  in 
episcopal  robes,  and  carrying  his  severed  head  in  his  hands,  to  show  the 
kind  of  martyrdom  he  suffered. 

St.  Januarius  is  represented  as  a  bishop,  with  mitre  on  his  head.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  and  is  believed  to  protect 
that  city  from  the  effects  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  because 
tradition  intimates  that  when  thrown  into  a  burning  furnace  he  came 
out  unharmed. 

St.  Sebastian,  having  been  condemned  to  death  on  account  of  his  faith, 
was  pierced  with  arrows  and  left  for  dead,  but  was  restored  to  life  by  a 
miracle.  He  is  regarded  as  the  dispeller  of  pestilence,  and  is  much 
venerated  in  Italy  and  southern  countries. 

St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  Greece  and  Eussia,  is  the  protector 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  children,  and  of  all  who  are  poor  and 
destitute.  He  is  dressed  as  a  Greek  bishop,  and  his  symbol  is  three 
balls  or  purses,  in  allusion  to  his  feeding  the  people  in  the  time  of 
famine. 

Having  given  a  few  hints  on  the  correct  delineation  of  some  of  the 
sacred  personages  whose  figures  will  most  frequently  be  found  introduced 
into  missal  painting,  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  best  methods  of 
laying  on  the  colours  already  enumerated.  There  are  three  different 
styles  of  illuminating  open  to  the  amateur,  namely,  the  large  texts  that 
are  so  familiar  to  our  eyes  in  church  decorations  both  permanent  and 
on  festival  days  ;  illumination  on  cardboard  for  the  adornment  of  the 
walls  of  our  rooms,  which  is  generally  confined  to  the  delineation  of 
some  favourite  verse  of  Scripture  surrounded  with  a  handsome  bordering ; 
and  the  ancient  style  of  illuminating,  where  the  whole  of  a  book  or  poem 
is  selected  and  illustrated  by  minute  paintings  bearing  on  the  text,  elabo¬ 
rate  capital  letters,  and  by  gorgeous  borderings.  We  will  first  speak  of 
the  illuminations  of  churches. 

The  materials  for  illuminating  the  large  texts  in  churches  are  not 
many.  These  texts  are  best  illuminated  in  oil  colour,  as  that  medium 
withstands  damp  better  than  water  colour.  These  illuminations  are 
either  done  upon  zinc,  kamptulicon,  or  tin. 

The  oil  paints  required  are  little  more  than  the  primary  colours.  They 
are  blue,  vermilion,  emerald  green,  crimson  lake,  black,  French  ultra- 
marine,  and  ivory  white  (the  ivory  white  that  has  a  creamy  tone  dries  the 
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best).  A  bottle  of  drying  oil  and  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  the 
one  to  thicken  and  the  other  to  dilute — these  are  indispensable. 

Brushes  of  red  sable,  of  various  sizes,  a  wooden  palette,  a  mahl  stick, 
a  palette  knife,  a  foot  rule,  and  white  and  black  chalk,  with  all  the 
implements  and  materials  for  laying  on  leaf  gold  will  complete  the 
requisites. 

In  laying  on  the  foundation  colour,  it  must  be  remembered  that  paint 
generally  dries  of  a  lighter  tint  than  when  first  laid  on,  as  the  white 
with  which  it  is  so  largely  mixed  rises  to  the  surface  ;  therefore,  when 
desiring  to  match  a  stone  wall  or  an  old  plaster  one,  the  tint  must  be  laid 
on  darker  than  the  walls  ;  a  new  plaster  wall  will  get  lighter,  so  that  the 
ground  colour  of  the  text  should  match  exactly. 

When  the  size  of  the  text  is  decided  upon,  and  the  foundation  colour 
applied,  the  tracing  out  of  letters  and  borderings  has  to  be  considered. 
Whatever  words  or  border  is  fixed  upon,  should  be  first  drawn  upon 
paper,  its  proper  size,  and  then  transferred  to  the  zinc. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  removes  pencils  marks,  but  is  apt  to  smudge  the 
surface,  and  should  be  employed  but  rarely  ;  it  also  removes  oil  colours. 

The  borders  for  zinc  or  kamptulicon  scrolls  should  be  of  the  simplest 
kind,  in  order  not  to  distract  the  attention  from  the  words  ;  the  depth  of 
the  border  should  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  when  the  letters 
are  drawn  three  inches  high.  It  should  be  increased  or  diminished  to 
correspond  with  the  size  of  the  letters.  Vandykes,  carved  lines,  quartre- 
foils  are  among  the  best  designs  for  simple  borders.  When  the  founda¬ 
tion  colour  of  the  scroll  contrasts  with  the  wall,  a  band  of  it  should  be 
allowed  to  appear  between  the  edge  of  the  zinc  and  border ;  but  where 
it  is  of  the  same  tint  as  the  wall  the  border  should  be  carried  right 
up  to  the  edge.  Some  people  only  allow  a  plain  band  of  colour  to  mark 
the  edge  of  the  scroll.  This  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  its  inner  edge  clearly  marked  out  by  a  ruled  line.  Where  the 
ends  of  the  scroll  are  painted,  so  as  to  appear  turned  over,  a  more 
complex  bordering  can  be  used,  or  the  whole  surface  covered  with  diaper 
work ;  but  the  colours  used  for  this  reversed  ribbon  must  never  be  gaudy 
enough  to  attract  the  eye  from  the  scroll  itself  ;  shaded  blues,  white  and 
gold  being  the  most  suitable  colours  to  employ. 

The  colouring  for  the  principal  borders  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  colours  used  in  the  words  upon  the  scroll ;  they  must  be  made  to 
assimilate  and  to  contrast  without  being  glaring ;  thus  if  much  crimson  is 
used  about  the  letters  only  a  little  of  it  must  be  employed  in  the  border¬ 
ings,  and  blue  used  largely,  provided  that  blue  is  used  somewhere  in  the 
letters.  Gold  when  introduced  for  dots  or  larger  spaces  will  not  look  well 
unless  a  line  of  colour  is  drawn  round  it.  The  fewer  the  colours  employed 
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the  better  for  distinctness  of  outline,  and  no  colour  not  used  about  the 
lettering  should  appear  in  the  borderings  (though  a  little  may  in  the 
reverse  of  the  scrolls).  Black  and  red  with  a  little  blue  has  a  good  effect ; 
blue  and  gold  with  dots  of  red  also  look  well.  Whenever  gold  is  used 
in  the  borderings  it  must  be  laid  on  before  any  other  colour  is  applied. 

The  space  between  the  borders  and  the  letters  must  be  so  divided  that 
the  spaces  above  and  below  the  letters  are  nearly  equal,  the  space  above 
being  the  greatest,  as  ruled  lines  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  where  the 
letters  are  to  be  placed  are  indispensable.  Some  texts  are  composed 
entirely  of  capitals  ;  in  this  case  the  size  of  the  letters  is  half  the  depth 
of  the  scroll.  A  3in.  letter  is  the  usual  size  ;  and  as  all  letters,  with  the 
exception  of  I,  can  be  drawn  in  a  square,  a  rapid  calculation  of  how  many 
will  go  in  a  given  space  can  soon  be  made.  These  capital  letters  should 
be  drawn  close  to  each  other,  and  a  good  space  left  between  each  word 
(the  same  space  must  be  left,  whether  the  word  is  long  or  short) . 

Sometimes  texts  on  scrolls  have  large  capitals  for  the  first  letter  of 
the  first  word,  and  for  the  chief  words  in  the  sentence.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  first  letter  of  all  should  be  the  largest  in  size,  and  the  rest  of 
the  capitals  of  an  uniform  length  and  width ;  they  should  all  be  of  the 
same  style  :  thus,  pointed  capitals  should  not  be  mixed  with  curved  ones, 
or  German  text  mixed  with  Gothic  or  Italian  ;  and  also  a  due  attention 
to  the  peculiar  characters  of  each  century’s  style  of  illumination  is 
necessary,  as  a  capital  letter  known  to  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century 
is  hardly  allowable  close  to  a  tenth  century  one.  When  capitals  are 
employed  only  for  the  first  letters  and  for  chief  words,  the  smaller  type 
should  be  painted  either  as  all  black  letter  or  a  black  and  red  word  alter¬ 
nately. 

When  drawing  the  outline  of  the  smaller  letters,  their  upright  lines 
must  be  made  of  the  same  thickness;  they  should  also  be  placed  near 
to  each  other,  and  be  made  half  the  size  of  the  capitals  :  when  all  are 
traced  upon  the  zinc  run  a  ruler  along  their  upright  lines  and  rectify 
any  deviations. 

When  the  outlines  are  finished  and  the  gold  leaf  applied,  commence 
colouring.  Squeeze  out  whatever  colour  is  to  be  used  upon  the  palette,  and 
mix  with  a  little  drying  oil  and  turpentine.  Keep  your  brush  well  primed 
with  colour,  and  lay  broad  masses  on  in  as  much  as  possible  one  way, 
then  hatch  and  rehatch,  until  no  irregularities  or  thickness  are  per¬ 
ceivable.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  outline  of  each  letter  clear,  and  never 
allow  the  paint  to  go  beyond  the  pencil  marks.  No  amount  of  beautiful 
diaper  work  or  design  in  the  bordering  will  make  up  for  unsteadiness  in 
the  painting  of  the  letters.  Some  colours  require  more  depth  of  paint 
than  others  to  make  them  assume  their  proper  brilliancy.  Thus  white 
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requires  three  coats  of  paint  before 
it  appears  thick  enough ;  blue, 
green,  and  black,  each  requires 
two  coats ;  and  vermilion  only  one. 
Each  coat  of  paint  must  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  the  next  is 
applied,  otherwise  it  is  labour 
lost.  The  spirits  of  turpentine  is 
mixed  with  the  colours  to  render 
them  more  brilliant,  and  to  assist 


in  the  drying.  Oil  gold  size  is 
sometimes  mixed  with  them  instead 
of  drying  oil,  as  it  is  a  quicker 
dryer  ;  but  it  is  more  expensive, 
and,  if  too  great  a  quantity  is  ap¬ 
plied,  acts  in  the  reverse  manner. 
Silver  should  not  be  used  about 
church  texts,  being  liable  to  turn 
black  when  exposed  to  air.  If 
used,  it  is  laid  on  in  sheets  in  the 
same  manner  as  gold  leaf.  The 
only  gold  that  can  be  used  about 
zinc.,  &c.,  with  lasting  effect,  is  the 
ffold  leaf. 
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When  gilding  zinc  and  kamptnlicon  texts,  it  is  advisable  to  size  the  gold 
leaf  after  it  is  firm  and  dry.  This  is  done  by  diluting  one-third  of  pure 
parchment  size  in  two-thirds  of  clear  water,  and  with  a  fair  sized  paint 
brush  going  all  over  the  gold  leaf  with  the  mixture,  which  both  tends  to 
preserve  and  enrich  the  gilding.  All  gilding  is  improved  by  a  line  of 
colour  traced  round  its  edge. 

An  ornamental  stop  should  be  placed  as  a  finish  to  all  texts.  In  a 
church  they  should  be  limited  to  Greek  crosses,  round  bosses  with  gilded 
stars  as  centres,  trefoils  enclosed  in  a  gold  frame,  or  a  passion  flower 
(conventional)  with  trail,  also  enclosed  in  a  frame. 

All  lettering  for  these  texts  should  be  plain  and  easily  read.  A  text 
that  requires  the  concentration  of  the  mind  over  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  decipher  its  lettering  will  be  passed  over 
by  nearly  all  spectators.  Roman  letters  and 
church  lettering  are  the  best  to  use,  and  the 
text  selected  should  be  short  and  appropriate. 

Illuminating  on  cardboard  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  ornamentation  of  hymns  or  favourite 
texts,  with  which  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
bedrooms  or  studies ;  but  where  the  artist  can 
design  and  paint  flowers  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
very  high  pitch  of  beauty.  The  already  traced 
designs  that  now  can  be  bought  at  most  sta¬ 
tioners’  should  be  chosen  carefully,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  text  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate ;  and  when  flowers  and  photographs 
are  used  about  them  they  should  be  appropriate 
to  the  subject,  and  the  flowers,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  should  be  emblematical.  Letters  such  as  are 
shown  in  Figs.  11,  12,  are  very  suitable  for  the 
commencements  of  this  kind  of  text.  Fig.  11  is 
taken  from  a  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  golden  E  enclosed  in  a 
border  (three  sides  of  it)  of  vermilion.  From  the  left  side  spring  two 
branches,  the  thick  stems  of  which  are  coloured  green,  but  the  tendrils 
and  small  shoots  chocolate  on  brown,  the  leaves  are  golden.  The  foliage 
work  that  springs  from  the  interior  of  the  E  is  green  upon  a  black  or 
deep  purple  ground.  But  a  few  figures  illustrating  the  subject  of  the 
text  could  here  be  introduced  with  much  effect,  in  the  same  style  as 
given  in  Fig.  6.  Fig.  12  is  a  very  handsome  F,  that  can  be  enlarged  by 
the  method  of  squaring  if  desired.  It  is  painted  in  three  colours — 
crimson,  black,  and  gold  ;  the  main  part  of  the  colouring  is  crimson,  but 
all  the  patterns  on  the  letter  and  the  tendrils  that  droop  from  it  are 
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golden.  Wherever  black  is  introduced  is  shewn  by  the  deep  shading, 
and  the  places  for  the  crimson  by  horizontal  lines. 

In  tracing  out  the  words  of  a  text,  leave  a  space  of  half  an  inch 
between  each  word,  no  matter  what  its  size,  and  after  the  marking  in  is 
completed  and  before  the  colouring  begins,  turn  the  strip  of  cardboard 
upside  down  and  on  one  of  its  sides.  These  two  tests  will  at  once  show 
you  whether  or  no  your  outlining  is  correct  and  your  letters  upright ; 
faults  unperceived  before  become  glaring  when  viewed  at  a  different 
angle. 

The  colouring  of  letters  is  the  same  as  all  emblematical  colouring. 
Chocolate  is  used  for  small  and  unimportant  words  ;  black  for  anything 
relating  to  death,  Satan,  or  Hell ;  yellow  for  jealousy  and  deceit ;  green 
for  hope  ;  red  for  divine  love,  majesty,  and  nobleness  ;  blue  for  Heaven, 
angels,  remembrance  ;  white  for  purity  ;  and  gold  for  the  Three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity,  or  words  relating  to  them,  and  for  most  backgrounds, 
foliage  borders,  and  ornamentations  ;  purple  for  mourning ;  and  violet 
for  earthly  sovereignty.  Silver  is  considered  to  bear  the  same  signifi¬ 
cation  as  white. 

When  the  text  exceeds  the  limits  of  one  line  it  is  best  to  enclose  it 
in  a  ribbon  with  stiff  outlines  ;  the  turnovers  of  the  ribbon  should  be 
but  little  visible,  but  can  have  some  diaper  pattern  traced  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  colour,  either  in  gold  or  in  a  deeper  tint  of  the  colour  used.  A  rib¬ 
bon,  turned  so  that  it  displays  three  places  on  which  writing  can  be  placed, 
has  a  more  artistic  effect  than  one  that  only  gives  two  spaces.  A  scroll 
entwined  round  a  cross,  with  a  few  flowers  caught  into  it  as  a  device, 
is  very  often  seen.  The  nature  of  the  flowers  should  depend  upon  the 
words  on  the  scroll,  and  the  cross  should  be  coloured  to  represent  wood. 
Burnt  umber,  shaded  with  Tandy ke  brown,  will  give  a  very  rich  colour¬ 
ing  to  a  cross  ;  the  under  portions  of  the  scroll  should,  if  the  cross 
is  so  coloured,  be  of  a  rich  blue  with  a  paler  blue  diaper  pattern  upon 
them,  and  the  words  on  the  scroll  coloured  in  gold,  crimson,  or  bright 
chocolate.  The  fewer  the  words  the  better  the  effect. 

When  illustrating  the  verse  of  a  hymn,  it  is  best  to  write  most  of  it  in 
black  letter,  and  to  leave  the  brilliancy  of  the  painting  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  bordering,  or  by  the  first  capital  letter,  which  could 
extend  on  one  side  of  the  entire  verse.  The  colours  used  for  these 
verses  need  not  be  emblematical  ones.  The  cardboard  selected  for  these 
groups  should  not  be  white,  pale  greys  and  duns  throwing  up  the 
colours  far  better.  The  lines  of  the  verses  should  not  be  begun  straight 
down  the  side  of  the  cardboard  ;  the  first  line  should  allow  of  space  for 
the  large  illuminated  letter  to  run  down  the  left  side  ;  the  second  line 
should  recede  a  good  deal  to  the  right ;  the  third  should  come  back  to  the 
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left  side,  and  the  fourth  should  be  the  same  as  the  second.  By  this 
arrangement  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  allowed  for  the  capital  letters 
that  each  line  must  be  commenced  with.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
border  will  depend  upon  the  style  used  in  the  lettering.  Should  the 
letters  be  taken  from  ancient  MSS.,  the  border  that  surrounds  them 
should  be  narrow  on  three  sides  and  broad  on  the  left  side;  and  if 
flowers  and  animals  are  introduced  into  it,  they  must  be  conventional 
ones,  and  the  set  diaper  patterns  should  be  taken  from  illuminations 
dating  from  the  same  century  as  the  lettering. 

Should  many  natural  flowers  be  painted  about  the  capitals  or  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  illumination,  a  plain  border,  resembling  a  narrow  ribbon, 
knotted  and  made  complex  at  the  four  corners,  will  be  found  to  be  in  better 
taste  than  either  a  repetition  of  flowers  or  an  elaborate  diaper  design. 

About  illuminations  on  cardboard  and  vellum,  shell  gold  can  be  used, 
as,  though  it  is  more  expensive  than  leaf  gold,  it  is  easier  to  manipulate, 
and  is  necessarily  employed  in  gilding 
very  small  leaves  or  spots  and  orna¬ 
mentations  in  gold  on  colour.  Burnish¬ 
ing  requires  some  art  to  do  it  properly, 
and  should  be  tried  by  the  student 
upon  a  spare  piece  of  cardboard  be¬ 
fore  he  begins  to  work  upon  his 
design,  otherwise  he  may  spoil  it 
entirely,  as  the  process  is  both  delicate 
and  troublesome.  The  instruments 
called  burnishers  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  flat  and  the  pointed;  the  flat  is 
used  for  burnishing  plain  gold  work, 
the  pointed  for  gilding,  or  rather  bur¬ 
nishing,  raised  or  “gesso  ”  gold. 

When  the  gold  about  to  be  burnished  is  quite  dry,  clean  it  with  a  soft 
camel’s  hair  brush,  and  place  a  piece  of  the  best  glazed  writing  paper 
over  it.  Rub  up  the  burnisher,  and  pass  it  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  writing  paper  for  a  considerable  time,  and  with  a  firm  and  strong 
touch.  Examine  the  gold,  and  should  it  not  be  taking  the  polish  well, 
breathe  upon  it,  and  continue  to  burnish  until  a  bright  and  brilliant 
surface  is  attained.  The  only  two  kinds  of  gold  that  allow  of  burnishing 
are  shell  and  leaf  gold;  the  preparation  known  as  Bessemer’s  gold  and 
the  one  called  Gold  Ink  do  not  contain  enough  real  gold  for  the  process. 

Fig.  13  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  some  letters  of  the  twelfth 
century  and  is  copied  from  Audsley’s  “  Art  of  Illuminating.”  It  shows 
how  animals  were  contorted  and  made  to  twist  into  letters.  The  chief 
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colour  is  crimson,  but  the  wings  are  painted  and  shaded  in  blue  and 
green,  and  the  tail  is  of  raised  gold. 

Vellum  and  hot-pressed  drawing  paper  are  the  only  surfaces  for  working 
upon  that  will  repay  the  student,  and  the  colours  selected  must  be  of 
the  best  and  brightest,  and  must  be  mixed  together,  and  laid  on  with 
perfect  cleanliness  if  he  wishes  to  produce  bright  and  clear  effects.  This 
care  must  also  be  extended  to  the  water,  brushes,  palettes,  and  to  every 
instrument  used  during  his  work.  Scarlets  and  yellows  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  sensitive  to  the  admixture  of  foreign  matter,  as  they  are  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  colours  when  at  their  greatest  perfection,  and  when 
once  their  brightness  is  impaired  it  is  impossible  to  restore  it.  Blues 
are  also  very  sensitive,  particularly  the  lighter  shades,  but  they  may  be 
corrected  by  being  painted  over  with  a  little  deeper  shade  of  colouring. 
Blues  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  colours  to  lay  on  evenly,  particularly 
in  large  masses,  and  generally  require  a  little  ox  gall  mixed  up  with  them. 
Ox  gall  allows  of  all  colours  running  more  evenly  and  mixing  well  together ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  impairs  the  brilliancy  of  the  shades  if  too 
frequently  used.  Illuminating  colours  are  really  colours  adapted  for  body 
colouring,  and  are  sold  either  in  tubes  or  in  pans. 

Brushes  to  lay  on  all  body  colouring  must  be  red  sable  and  of  average 
size.  They  should  be  worked  from  left  to  right  and  downwards,  and 
should  be  well  charged  with  colour,  which  should  be  laid  on  the  vellum 
sufficiently  thick  as  to  look  raised  when  wet,  as  then,  when  the  water 
dries,  the  colour  remains  upon  the  illumination  with  a  smooth  and  equal 
tint ;  whereas,  if  too  little  and  too  dry,  long  streaky  lines  are  made  by 
the  hairs  of  the  brush  and  show  themselves  upon  the  portion  painted 
when  dry. 

Raised  gilding  is  only  used  now  for  the  best  kinds  of  missal  painting. 
It  is  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  was 
generally  then  employed  for  dots,  aureoles  round  saints,  and  ornamental 
foliage  or  sprays ;  it  was  sometimes  used  as  a  background  for  borders, 
or  for  elaborate  initial  letters.  It  has  a  very  handsome  effect  in  itself, 
but  is  apt  to  throw  other  colours  near  it  into  the  shade  from  its  very 
brilliant  and  striking  appearance. 

The  first  thing  to  be  looked  to  in  raised  gilding  is  the  texture  of  the 
vellum  or  cardboard — a  rough  surface  being  necessary,  so  that  the  raising 
preparation  may  have  something  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  stick  to — otherwise 
it  is  liable  to  crack  and  fall  off.  As  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  whole 
of  the  illumination  to  be  executed  upon  a  surface  sufficiently  rough  for 
the  raised  gilding,  the  portion  of  it  that  is  to  be  so  treated  must  be 
prepared  by  drawing  the  palette  knife  backwards  and  forwards  over  it,  so 
as  to  raise  and  roughen  the  surface  without  tearing  it. 
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The  raising  medium  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Eowney  and  Co.,  and  sold 
by  them  in  tubes  ready  for  use.  It  is  a  preparation  of  plaster,  and  is 
sometimes  called  “raising  gesso;”  but  the  student  cannot  make  it  for 
himself,  as  so  much  depends  upon  its  proper  consistency.  Squeeze  it 
from  its  tube  when  the  surface  is  ready,  and  mix  it  with  a  little 
water  until  it  will  flow  pretty  thick.  Lay  it  on  the  place  that  is  to  be 
raised  thickly,  and  allow  it  to  dry,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the 
preparation  has  attained  the  wished-for  height,  only  be  careful  never 
to  apply  a  fresh  coat  until  the  one  previously  laid  is  perfectly  dry.  When 
the  proper  height  is  attained  and  the  mixture  quite  dry,  take  the  palette 
knife  and  scrape  any  blots  or  unevenness  of  surface,  and  rub  over  with 
the  flat  burnisher,  laying  a  piece  of  writing  paper  between  the  burnisher 
and  gesso  until  the  whole  surface  is  smooth  and  even.  Then  take  some 
ordinary  gold  size,  and  thin  it  with  water,  and  wet  the  whole  surface, 
waiting  for  it  to  be  nearly  dry  and  sticky  in  the  same  manner  as  for  flat 
gilding,  and  lay  on  the  gold  leaf  exactly  in  the  manner  before  described. 
When  the  gold  is  quite  dry  commence  to  burnish.  The  pointed  burnisher 
is  used  for  the  raised  gilding,  and  should  be  moved  always  in  one 
direction,  lifting  the  hand  and  recommencing  rather  than  returning. 
Place  the  piece  of  writing  paper,  as  before  mentioned,  between  the  gold 
and  the  agate,  and  work  on  steadily  for  some  considerable  time,  until 
the  gold  becomes  bright  and  dazzling  by  the  friction.  After  the 
burnishing  is  complete  the  gold  can  be  ornamented  with  either  diaper 
patterns,  dots,  or  etched  lines.  Raised  gilding  as  well  as  flat  gilding 
can  be  so  treated.  When  a  diaper  pattern  is  required  it  must  on  no 
account  be  sketched  upon  the  gold  work,  and  if  the  manipulator  cannot 
trust  himself  to  draw  it  out  with  the  point  of  the  burnisher  as  he 
proceeds  he  must  draw  the  pattern  upon  tracing  paper  and  lay  it  upon 
the  gold  and  indent  it  through  with  the  point  of  the  burnisher,  and  go 
over  the  pattern  so  traced  with  his  burnisher  afterwards.  Sufficient 
strength  must  be  used  to  allow  of  the  pattern  being  clearly  visible  upon 
the  gilding  without  its  making  a  regular  hole. 

Dots  indented  at  regular  intervals  along  the  lines  of  panels  or  the  edges 
of  gold  letters  have  a  particularly  pleasing  effect.  They  are  also  much 
employed  down  the  middles  of  conventional  foliage,  or  down  the  tails  of 
scorpions,  or  birds  or  other  animals  used  in  a  conventional  manner. 
The  point  of  a  burnisher  is  not  always  large  enough  to  allow  of  its  use  in 
dotting  large  panels  or  gold  lines,  the  head  of  a  pin,  if  perfectly  round, 
will  give  a  handsomer  dot.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  place  these 
dots  at  exactly  equal  distances,  otherwise  the  effect  is  entirely  destroyed. 
A  good  method  is  to  measure  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  two  upon  a  piece 
of  tracing  paper,  divide  the  space  into  an  equal  number  of  dots,  and 
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indent  the  whole  of  the  panel  from  that  one  pattern  ;  if  this  is  done  the 
dots  must  he  of  the  same  distance  apart.  Etching  on  gold  is  either 
dividing  the  gold  into  minute  diamonds,  to  imitate  the  appearance  of  a  fir 
cone,  or  shading  a  portion  of  it  with  lines,  in  the  same  style  as  pen-and- 
ink  etching  is  effected. 

Powder  gold  is  sometimes  used  in  very  small  places  instead  of  shell 
gold,  as  it  can  be  raised  without  employing  the  raising  gesso.  It 
requires  to  be  burnished  with  a  flat  burnisher,  in  the  same  manner  as  leaf 
or  shell  gold. 

Green  gold  is  sold  in  shells,  and  applied  like  other  gold  preparations. 
From  its  peculiar  tint  it  makes  a  pleasing  variety  when  colouring  large 
illuminations.  Platina  and  aluminium  are  often  used  in  preference  to 
silver  leaf  or  silver  shell  gold  ;  they  are  not  so  brilliant  as  the  pure  silver, 
but  as  that  turns  black  on  exposure  to  air,  and  does  not  keep  its  hue 
after  a  certain  time,  even  when  protected  with  a  varnish,  and  both 
aluminium  and  platina  do,  they  are  decidedly  the  best  to  use.  They  are 
laid  on,  burnished,  and  ornamented  precisely  the  same  as  gold  work. 

After  the  gold  work,  that  which  next  engages  the  student’s  attention 
is  the  combination  of  colours,  so  that  various  shades  may  be  obtained 
by  the  union  of  one  or  more  primary  colours.  Thus  greys,  chocolates, 
oranges,  browns,  and  neutral  tints  are  all  composed  of  mixed  colours. 

Grey  is  made  by  mixing  Chinese  white,  black,  blue,  and  carmine 
together,  and  its  light  and  dark  shades  are  obtained  by  adding  more 
blue  for  the  dark  tints,  and  less  blue  and  more  white  and  carmine  for  the 
light  tints.  A  slate  coloured  grey  requires  no  carmine,  but  nearly  all  the 
shades  of  grey  are  improved  and  softened  by  mixing  carmine  with  the 
other  colours. 

Chocolates  are  most  useful  tints  to  the  illuminator,  and  can  be  varied 
in  shades  considerably.  They  are  made  by  mixing  Vandyke  brown,  black, 
vermilion,  and  Indian  red.  The  introduction  of  crimson  instead  of 
vermilion  will  give  a  good  shade.  The  Indian  red  will  lighten,  and  the 
crimson  will  deepen  and  render  richer.  If  vermilion  is  used,  it  must  be  in 
small  quantities,  or  it  will  overpower  the  other  colours. 

Oranges  are  made  in  two  ways  ;  either  mix  Indian  yellow  and  vermilion 
together,  or  cadmium  and  vermilion.  The  cadmium  will  be  the  brightest 
in  tint. 

Browns  of  various  shades  are  made  by  mixing  Vandyke  brown  and 
black  for  dark  tints  ;  Vandyke  brown,  carmine,  and  black,  for  dark  and 
rich  shades  ;  burnt  sienna  and  vermilion  for  light  tints,  Indian  red  and 
black,  vermilion,  and  Vandyke  brown  and  black  for  intermediate  shades. 

Neutral  tints  are  formed  of  Indian  red  and  blue,  carmine  and  indigo, 
rose  madder  and  blue  ;  they  should  never  have  black  in  their  mixture, 
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Primary  colours,  such  as  blue,  red,  yellow,  require  various  mixtures 
for  shading  purposes.  Thus,  to  soften  and  lighten  ultramarine  and 
cobalt,  white  is  the  only  colour  to  employ,  and  indigo  the  only  colour 
to  use  to  darken  them.  Indigo  can  be  deepened  with  black.  Prussian 
blue  requires  a  little  crimson  mixed  with  black  to  soften  the  crudeness  of 
the  black. 

Beds  have  two  distinct  colours — the  vermilion  and  the  crimson  shades. 
To  lighten  vermilion,  cadmium  and  Indian  yellow  are  required ;  to  darken 
it,  crimson.  Indian  red  and  light  red  are  darkened  with  Vandyke  brown 
or  black,  but  black  is  a  colour  that  should  be  used  with  precaution,  and 
never  employed  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Crimsons  are  darkened  with 
indigoes.  Vandyke  brown  and  black  are  lightened  with  vermilions.  Pose 
madder  and  purple  madders  are  altered  in  shades  by  mixing  ultramarine 
or  Vandyke  brown  and  indigo  with  them. 

Yellows  can  be  lightened  with  Chinese  white  and  darkened  with  ultra- 
marine.  Cadmium  yellow  should  be  lightened  with  lemon  yellow  rather 
than  Chinese  white. 

Greens  are  made  by  various  mixtures  of  blue,  yellow,  and  white. 

Deep  tints  are  composed  of  indigo  and  raw  sienna,  Prussian  blue  and 
gamboge.  Lighter  shades  with  cobalt  and  gamboge,  cobalt  and  lemon 
yellow,  cobalt  cadmium  and  white,  Indian  yellow  and  ultramarine. 
Emerald  green  is  a  colour  sold  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  requires 
generally  to  be  mixed  with  white ;  when  mixed  with  lemon  or  Indian 
yellow  it  makes  a  good  moss  green. 

Purples  are  a  mixture  of  crimson,  lake,  and  cobalt,  carmine  and 
ultramarine ;  or  crimson  lake  and  Prussian  blue.  All  these  shades 
require  the  addition  of  Chinese  white.  The  present  purples  and  lilacs 
sold  by  artist  colourmen  for  the  purposes  of  illumination  are  so  superior 
to  any  combinations  that  can  be  made  by  the  amateur  that  they  should 
always  be  procured.  The  addition  of  Chinese  white  to  these  will  be  an 
improvement  in  most  cases. 

The  contrast  and  harmony  of  colours  are  important  items  in  the 
success  of  an  elaborate  illumination,  and  require  both  knowledge  and 
good  taste,  as  no  amount  of  rules  will  avail  unless  the  student  has  some 
perception  of  the  value  of  colour,  and  yet  this  innate  feeling  requires 
cultivation  and  adherence  to  well-known  rules  to  attain  perfection. 

The  colour  of  the  largest  use  in  illuminations  is  blue,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  regarded  as  taking  the  first  place.  It  harmonises  best  with  deeper 
or  lighter  shades  of  itself,  and  its  contrast  is  orange.  A  blue-purple 
contrasts  best  with  yellow  orange,  a  blue-green  with  red-orange. 

Red  is  of  the  next  importance  to  blue  ;  its  contrasting  colour  is  green  ; 
its  harmonies  are  red-orange  and  crimson.  Eed-orange  and  blue-green 
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contrast,  and  red-purple  with  yellow-green.  Yellow  has  its  contrast  in 
purple,  its  harmonies  with  white  and  yellow-orange. 

All  these  primary  colours  allow  of  a  mixture  of  white,  and  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  it.  Harmonies  and  contrasts  of  colours  may  be 
placed  next  the  colour  without  injury  to  the  effect.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
means  by  which  an  effect  is  produced,  but  colours  that  neither  contrast 
nor  harmonise  must  be  avoided.  Greys  and  golds  are  the  only  colours  to 
which  this  rule  does  not  apply.  They  can  be  used  close  to  almost  any 
shades,  particularly  of  the  primary  colours,  as  grey  looks  equally  well 
in  contrast  to  blue,  purple,  and  red,  and  can  be  used  near  the  brightest 
yellows  and  oranges,  and  with  gold.  There  is  hardly  any  combination  of 
colouring  that  grey  or  gold  does  not  improve  and  harmonise  with. 

Correct  lettering  is  another  important  item  in  illuminating,  the  same 
style  of  text  being  necessary  all  through  the  book  that  is  being  illumi¬ 
nated.  Different  centuries  during  the  middle  ages  had  different  styles 
of  alphabets,  and  these  various  kinds  of  texts  must  be  studied  and 
properly  copied. 

For  letters  that  the  student  wishes  to  design  from  his  own  fancy, 
the  Homan  letter  is  the  best  foundation  to  take,  and  whatever  ornamen¬ 
tation  he  places  about  it,  whether  flowers,  beasts,  ribbons,  or  conven¬ 
tional  foliage,  the  groundwork  of  the  letter — that  is  to  say,  its  most 
prominent  lines — must  neither  be  hidden  nor  distorted  out  of  place. 
The  enrichment  of  these  letters  depends  very  much  upon  the  fancy  of  the 
illuminator ;  but  when  small  birds  and  insects,  such  as  goldfinches, 
robins,  jays,  bees,  wasps,  flies,  ladybirds,  beetles,  &c.,  are  introduced, 
they  should  be  painted  in  colours  with  the  nearest  approach  to  nature 
that  is  possible,  as  on  examining  ancient  MSS.  it  will  be  found  that 
these  kinds  of  insects  and  birds  are  not  conventionalised.  It  is  such 
birds  as  storks,  cranes,  and  phoenixes  that  the  ancient  limners  distorted 
and  transposed  so  as  to  form  letters  of  their  bodies,  and  such  animals 
as  dragons,  monkeys,  griffins,  and  wolves,  that  were  rendered  by  them 
into  queer  shapes  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  Caterpillars,  ants,  glow¬ 
worms,  and  spiders  all  lend  beauty  to  a  border,  and  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  the  butterfly  are  great  additions  to  any  design. 

The  most  suitable  flowers  for  modern  borderings  are  the  passion 
flower,  nasturtium,  clematis,  woodbine,  small  convolvulus,  hoya,  cactus, 
and  other  flowers  of  gorgeous  hues.  Double  flowers  never  look  so  well 
painted  as  single  ones,  because  they  require  such  fine  gradations  of 
shading,  and  the  brighter  hued  the  flower  the  better  for  all  illuminating 
purposes.  The  apple,  from  its  association  with  the  fall  of  man,  is  very 
frequently  introduced  into  ancient  MSS.,  and  is  often  placed  in  the  hand 
of  our  Saviour  to  typify  His  victory  over  original  sin.  Apple  blossoms 
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and  branches  of  ripe  apples  make  handsome  borderings  ;  their  background 
should  be  gold  or  chocolates.  Pomegranates,  bursting  open  and  disclos¬ 
ing  their  seed,  are  considered  to  be  an  emblem  of  life  and  immortality  ; 
a  bordering  formed  of  pomegranates  in  various  stages — some  just  formed, 
others  large  and  closed,  while  others  are  opening  and  disclosing  their 
seeds — will  be  found  effective.  The  leaves  of  the  pomegranate  should 
be  coloured  a  bright  green,  the  stalks  Vandyke  brown  and  burnt 
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sienna,  the  pomegranates  shading  from  orange  to  crimson,  crimson 
mixing  with  vermilion  for  the  brightest  tints.  The  interior  of  the 
pomegranate  is  a  rich  crimson,  and  the  seeds  are  lemon  coloured.  The 
introduction  of  a  few  pale  blue  and  deep  hued  butterflies  into  this  border 
is  most  appropriate — butterflies  being  emblematical  of  the  soul:  the 
background  of  this  combination  must  be  either  silver  or  gold ;  any  other 
colours  would  not  look  well. 
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The  purple  grape  is  a  well  known  and  largely  used  fruit.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  our  Lord’s  emblems,  and  it  is  also  a  symbol  of  water 
and  abundance. 

In  designing  borders  and  inventing  initial  capitals,  the  student  must 
not  allow  his  own  fancy  to  run  away  with  him,  but  must  keep  old 
MSS.  in  his  mind  as  guiding  marks  for  his  composition.  He  should 
examine  the  most  minute  details,  and  when  introducing  the  same  objects 
into  his  illuminations,  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  same  perfection. 


Original  MSS.  are  within  the  reach  of  almost  everyone.  The  British 
Museum  has  a  splendid  collection,  and  there  is  hardly  a  large  city  in 
England  whose  public  libraries  or  museums  are  not  enriched  with  some 
specimens  of  the  art.  Facsimiles  of  the  outlines  of  these  are  also 
procurable,  and  Messrs.  Winsor  and  Newton  publish  a  volume  of  them 
at  the  small  rate  of  Is.,  and  Messrs.  Rowney  and  Co.  for  the  same 
price  have  published  a  similar  book. 

A  border  is  shown  in  Fig.  14,  and  another  style  of  bordering  is  given 
in  Fig.  15. 
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Chinese  White  ( Blanc  Chinois)  .  0  8 

Permanent  White  (Blanc  Jixe)  .  0  6 

Sky  Blue  <  Bleu  del) . .  0  8 

Light  Sky  Blue  ( Bleu  del  clair) .  0  8 

Dark  Blue  (Blue  fonce)  .  0  6 

Common  Biue  ( Bleu  ordinaire)  .  0  6 

Deep  Ultramarine  ( Bleu  outremer 

riche) .  0  10 

Deep  B’ue  (Blue  riche)  .  0  8 

Brown  No.  3  (Brun  3  hitume )  .  0  8 

Brown  No.  4  {Brun  4:  fonce)  .  0  8 

Yellow  Brown  (Brun  jaune) .  0  8 

M.  Brown  (Brun  M.) .  0  8 

Deep  Re  1-Brown  (Brun  rouge  riche)  0  8 

Sepia  (Sepia)  .  0  8 

Light  Carmine  A  (Carmine  tendre  A)  0  8 

Light  Carmine  No.  1  (Carmin  tendre 

No.  1)  .  0  8 

Carmine  No.  2  (Carmin  No.  2) .  0  9 

Deep  Carmine  No.  3  (Carmin  No.  3 

fonce)  . 0  10 

Flux  ( Fondant  general)  .  0  6 

Grey  No.  1,  light  (Gris  No.  1  tendre)  0  8 

Grey  No.  2  (Gris  No.  2)  .  0  8 

Pearl  Grey  No.  6  ( Gris  No.  Qperle)  ...  0  8 

Neutral  Grey  (Gris  noir)  .  0  8 

Platina  Grey  (Gris  de  platine) .  6  0 

Reddish  Grey  (Gris  roux) .  0  8 

S’lver  Yellow  (Jaune  d’ argent)  .  0  6 

Ivory  Yellow  (Jaune  d’ivoire) .  0  8 

Jonquil  Yellow  (Jaune  jonquille) .  0  6 

Yellow  for  mixing  .  Jaune  it  meler)  ...  0  6 

Orange  Yellow  (Jaune  orange)  .  0  6 


Double  size  Tubes  are 


Crimson  Lake  (Laque  Carminee)  .  1  0 

Raven  Black  ( Noir  corbeau) .  0  8 

Ivory  Black  (Noir  d’ivoire)  .  0  6 

Yellow  Ochre  {  Ocre) .  0  8 

Purple  No.  2  (Pourpre  No.  21  .  1  3 

Crimson-Purple  (Pourpre  cramoisi)...  1  9 

Dpep  Purple  (Pourpre  riche)  . "...  1  6 

Ruby  Purple  (Pourpre  rubis)  .  2  0 

Relief  ( Relief )  . 0  6 

Capucine  Red  (Rouge  capucine) .  0  8 

Flesh  No.  1  (Rouge  chair  No.  1)  .  0  8 

Flesh  No.  2  (Rouge  chair  No.  2)  .  0  8 

Flesh,  deep  ( Rouge  chair  fonce)  .  0  8 

Laky  Red  (Rouge  laqueux)  .  0  9 

Orange  Red  (Rouge  orange)  .  0  9 

Grass  Green  No.  5  (Vert  No.  5,  pre)  ...  0  8 
Brown  Green  No  6  (  Vert  No.  6,  brun)  0  8 
Dark  Green  No.  7  (Vert  No.  7  noir )  ...  0  8 

Green  No.  86  T  ( Vert  No.  36  T)  .  0  8 

Deep  Blue-Green  (Vert  blue  riche)  ...  0  10 
Cnrome  Green  3  B  i  Vert  chrome  SB)  0  8 
Deep  Chrome  Green  (Vert  chrome 

riche)  .  0  8 

Emerald-Stone  Green  ( Vert  emeraude )  0  8 

Green  H.  24  (Vert  H  24)  .  0  8 

Apple  Green  (Vert  pomme) .  0  6 

Deep  Green  ( Vert  Russe)  .  0  8 

Violet  of  Iron  ( Violet  de  Per)  .  0  8 

Light  Violet  of  Gold(violetd’orclair)  1  0 
Deep  Violet  of  Gold  1  Violet  d’  or  fonce)  1  3 

Blue  No.  29  (Bleu  29)  .  0  6 

Light  Brown  (Brun  clair) .  0  8 

Dark  Brown  (Brun  fonce) .  0  8 

le  the  price  of  the  above. 


BOXES  OF  COLOURS  FITTED  WITH  LACROIX’S  TUBES  FOR 


PAINTING  ON  CHINA. 

FRENCH-POLISHED  MAHOGANY  BOX,  containing  eighteen  tubes,  palette 

knife,  sketching  crayon,  and  brushes  . 

JAPANNED  TIN  BOX,  containing  thirty-six  tubes,  four  double  size  tube®, 
palette  knife,  scraper,  sketching  crayons,  twelve  camel  hair  and  two  fitch 
brushes,  glass  slab,  glass  muller,  china  painting  tile,  rectified  turpentine,  oil 

of  turpentine,  spirits  of  lavender  . 

COMPLETE  JAPANNED  TIN  BOX,  containing  thirty-six  tubes,  four  double 
size  tubes,  test  tile,  glass  slab,  muller,  palette  knife,  scraper,  sketching 
crayons,  twelve  camel  hair  and  two  fitch  brushes,  china  painting  tile, 
rectified  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine,  spirits  of  lavender  . 


£  s.  d. 
10  0 

2  12  6 

3  10  0 


LEOHERTIER,  BARBE  &  Co., 

ARTISTS’  COLOURMEN  AMD  STATIONERS, 

60,  REG- ENT  STREET,  W. 


Catalogue 

of 

New  &  Practical  Books . 


LONDON :  170,  Strand,  W.C. 


CATALOGUE 


HANDBOOKS  ON  ANIMALS,  BIRDS,  &c. 


I. 

Breaking  and  Training  Dogs: 

Being  Concise  Directions  for  the  proper  Education  both  for  the  Field  and  as  Com¬ 
panions,  of  Retrievers,  Pointers,  Setters,  Spaniels,  Terriers,  &c. 

In  cloth  gilt,  5s.;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

II. 

Diseases  of  Dogs : 

Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment:  to  which  is  added  a  complete 
Dictionary  of  Canine  Materia  Medica.  For  the  Use  of  Amateurs.  By  HUGH 
DALZIEL. 

In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. ;  in  cloth  gilt  2s„  by  post  2s.  2d. 

III. 

Diseases  of  Horses : 

Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment ;  to  which  is  added  a  complete 
Dictionary  of  Equine  Materia  Medica.  For  the  Use  of  Amateurs.  By  HUGH 
DALZIEL. 

In  paper,  price,  Is.  6d. ;  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

IV. 

Practical  Dairy  Farming: 

A  short  Treatise  on  the  Profitable  Management  of  a  Dairy  Farm.  Illustrated 
By  G.  SEAWARD  WITCOMBE. 

In  paper,  price  Is.  6d. ;  by  post.  Is.  7d. 

V. 

Book  of  the  Goat  : 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Milch  Goat  in  Health 
and  Disease.  Illustrated.  By  STEPHEN  HOLMES. 

Cheap  edition,  in  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

VI. 

Babbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit : 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  the  proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits  in 
Health  and  Disease,  for  Pets  or  the  Market;  and  Descriptions  of  every  known 
Variety,  with  Instructions  for  Breeding  good  specimens.  Illustrated.  By  the  late 
CHARLES  RAYSON.  Edited  by  LEONARD  U.  GILL. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

VII. 

General  Management  of  Rabbits: 

Containing  Hutches,  Breeding,  Feeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Rabbits  as 
a  Food  Supply,  &c. 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

VIII. 

Exhibition  Rabbits : 

Containing  careful  descriptions  of  Angora,  Belgian  Hare,  Dutch,  Himalayan,  Lops, 
Patagonian,  Polish,  Siberian,  Silver  Grey  and  Silver  Cream,  Fancy  Rabbits,  with 
several  full  page  portraits  of  prize  specimens. 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  paper,  Is.  Id. 

IX. 

Ferrets  and  Ferreting : 

Containing  Instructions  for  the  Breeding,  Management,  and  Working  of  Ferrets. 
In  paper,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 


Practical  Handbooks. — Handbooks  on  Animals ,  Birds ,  &c.  {continued). 


X. 

Fancy  Mice: 

Their  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.  Illustrated . 

In  paper,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  6id. 

XI. 

Foreign  Cage  Birds: 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  Successfully  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Managing  the 
various  Beautiful  Cage  Birds  imported  into  this  country.  Beautifully  Illustrated. 
By  C.  W.  GEDNEY. 

In  cloth  gilt,  in  two  vols„  price  8s.  6d. ;  by  post,  9s. 

Vol.  I.— Parrakeets,  Parrots,  Cockatoos,  Lories,  and  Macaws.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d, ;  by  post,  3s.  9d. 

Vol.  II.— Waxbills,  Finches,  Weavers,  Orioles,  and  other  Aviary  Birds.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

The  vols.  may  be  had  separately. 

XII. 

Canary  Book : 

Containing  Full  Directions  for  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of 
Canaries  and  Canary  Mules ;  Formation  of  Canary  Societies ;  Exhibition  Canaries, 
their  points  and  breeding ;  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  this  fancy.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  ROBERT  L.  WALLACE.  In  one  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post, 
5s.  4d. 

May  also  be  had  in  parts  as  follows : 

Pa?t  n^BSSuSMSSSt  } In  paper* price  2s- each’ by  post* 2s- 2d- 

XIII. 

Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit ; 

Contains,  Breeding  Poultry  for  Prizes,  Exhibition  Poultry,  and  Management  of  the 
Poultry  Yard.  Handsomely  Illustrated.  By  JAMES  LONG. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

XLV. 

Ducks  and  Geese: 

Their  Characteristics,  Points,  and  Management.  By  VARIOUS  BREEDERS. 
Splendidly  illustrated. 

In  paper,  price  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  Is.  7d. 

XV. 

Practical  Bee-keeping : 

Being  Plain  Instructions  to  the  Amateur  for  the  Successful  Management  of  the 
Honey  Bee.  Illustrated.  Re-written  and  Enlarged.  By  FRANK  CHESHIRE. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

XYI. 

British  Dogs : 

Their  Varieties,  History,  and  Characteristics.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Portraits 
of  Dogs  of  the  Day.  By  HUGH  DALZIEL. 

Division  I.— Dogs  Used  in  Field  Sports. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  price  6d.,  by  post  6id. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

Fakbit  Book: 

Being  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Successful  Breeding  and  Rearing  of  every  Variety 
of  tne  Fancy  Rabbit,  both  for  the  Exhibition  Pen  and  the  Table.  Magnificently 
illustrated.  This  will  be  the  most  exhaustive  work  on  Rabbits  ever  published. 

Fancy  Pigeons : 

Containing  full  directions  for  the  Breeding  and  Management  of  Fancy  Pigeons, 
and  Descriptions  of  every  known  variety,  together  with  all  other  information  of 
interest  or  use  to  Pigeon  Fanciers.  Hlustrated.  By  J.  C.  LYELL. 


Practical  Handbooks ,  Published  at  170,  Strand ,  W.C. 


MANUALS  ON  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS . 


I. 

Patents,  Trade  Marks,  and  Designs : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  for  Securing  Protection  under 
each  of  these  heads.  By  ARCHIBALD  CRAIG. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  6d. ;  by  post.  Is.  8d.  In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

II. 


Practical  Architecture: 

As  applied  to  Farm  Buildings  of  every  description  (Cow,  Cattle  and  Calf  Houses, 
Stables,  Piggeries.  Sheep  Shelter  Sheds,  Root  and  other  Stores,  Poultry  Houses),. 
Dairies,  and  Country  Houses  and  Cottages.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Diagrams 
and  Plans.  By  ROBERT  SCOTT  BURN. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

m. 

Art  of  Pyroteehny : 

Being  Comprehensive  and  Practical  instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Fire¬ 
works.  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Amateurs.  Profusely  Illustrated.  By 
W.  H.  BROWNE,  Ph.D,  M.A.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c.  Second  Edition. , 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d„  by  post,  2s.  lOd. 

IV. 

Minor  Fireworks: 

Containing  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  the  Common  and  Simple  Varieties, 
of  Fireworks.  For  the  Use  of  Amateurs.  Illustrated.  By  W.  H.  BROWNE,  Ph.D., 
M.A.,  &c.  (Author  of  “  The  Art  of  Pyroteehny”). 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 


Y. 


Practical  Boat  Building  for  Amateurs : 

Containing  full 
Sailing  Boats, 

NEISON,  C.E. 


Containing  full  Instructions  for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes, 
Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Fully  illustrated  with  working  diagrams.  By  ADRIAN 


In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  8d. 


VI. 

Printing  for  Amateurs: 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Printing;  containing  Descriptions  of  Presses  and 
Materials,  together  with  Details  of  the  Processes  employed,  to  which  is  added  a 
Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.  Illustrated.  By  P.  E.  RAYNOR. 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post  Is.  2d. 

VII. 


Turning  for  Amateurs: 

Containing  full  Description  of  the  Lathe,  with  all  its  working  parts  and  attach¬ 
ments,  and  minute  instructions  for  the  effective  use  of  them  on  wood,  metal,  and 
ivory.  Illustrated  with  130  first  class  wood  engravings.  Second  Edition. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

VIII. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery  for  Amateurs: 

Contains  full  Descriptions  of  the  various  Tools  required  in  the  above  Arts, 
together  with  Practical  Instructions  for  their  use.  By  the  Author  of  Turning 
for  Amateurs,”  “  Working  in  Sheet  Metal.”  &c. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 


Practical  Handbooks. — Manuals  on  Mechanics  ( continued ), 


IX. 

Working  in  Sheet  Metal: 

Being  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  and  Mending  small  Articles  in  Tin, 
Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Brass.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Turning  for  .Amateurs,”  &c. 

In  paper,  price  6d.;  by  post,  6£d. 

X. 

Wood  Carving  for  Amateurs: 

Containing  Descriptions  of  all  the  requisite  Tools,  and  full  Instructions  for  their 
use  in  producing  different  varieties  of  Carvings.  Illustrated,  ji 
In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

IN  THE  PRESS. 

Organs  and  Organ  Building : 

Giving  the  History  and  Construction  of  the  Modern  Organ,  and  Descriptions  of  the 
most  remarkable  Instruments.  By  C.  A.  EDWARDS. 


POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


I. 

Practical  Taxidermy : 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Amateur  in  Collecting.  Preserving,  and  Setting-up 
Natural  History  Specimens  of  all  kinds.  Illustrated.  By  MONTAGU  BROWNE. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d ;  by  post,  3s.  9d. 


II. 

Collecting  Butterflies  and  Moths  ; 

Being  Directions  for  Capturing,  Killing,  and  Preserving  Lepidoptera  and  their 
Larvae.  Illustrated.  Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  “Practical  Taxidermy.” 
By  MONTAGU  BROWNE,  author  of  “  Practical  Taxidermy.” 

In  paper,  price  Is.;  by  post  Is.  Id. 

III. 

Popular  British  Fungi: 

Containing  Descriptions  and  Histories  of  the  Principal  Fungi,  both  Edible  and 
Poisonous  of  our  Country.  Illustrated.  By  JAMES  BRITTEN,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  9d. 

IV. 

British  Marine  Algce : 

Being  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Seaweeds  of  Great  Britain,  their  Collection 
and  Preservation.  Magnificently  Illustrated  with  205  engravings.  By  W.  H. 
GRATTANN. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  6d. ;  by  post,  5s.  lOd. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

Zoological  Notes: 

On  the  Structure,  Affinities,  Habits,  and  Faculties  of  Animals ;  with  Adventures 
among  and  Anecdotes  of  them.  By  ARTHUR  NICOLS,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.  (Author 
of  “  The  Puzzle  of  Life,  and  How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together.”) 


Practical  Handbooks ,  Published  at  170,  Strand ,  TV.C. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDES  TO  GARDENING. 


I. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Book: 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Exhaustive  Treatises  on  the  various  Hardy  Fruits  grown 
in  this  country  ;  giving  the  History,  the  most  desirable  Sorts,  and  the  best  Methods 
of  Cultivation  of  each.  Illustrated.  By  D.  T.  FISH  (Author  of  “  Pruning,  Graft¬ 
ing,  and  Budding  Fruit  Trees,”  “Bulbs  and  Bulb  Culture4”  &c. 

Vol.  I.— “The  Apple,”  “  The  Pear,”  “  The  Peach  and  Nectarine.” 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  5d. 

May  also  be  had  in  parts  as  follow : 

The  Apple: 

Its  History,  Varieties,  and  Cultivation. 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  Id. 

The  Pear: 

Its  History,  Varieties,  and  Cultivation. 

In  paper,  price  Is.  6d. ;  by  post.  Is.  7d. 

The  Peach  and  Nectarine: 

Their  History,  Varieties,  and  Cultivation. 

In  paper,  price  Is.  6d. ;  by  post,  Is.  7d. 

II. 

Orchids  for  Amateurs: 

Containing  Descriptions  of  Orchids  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Amateur,  ith 
full  Instructions  for  their  successful  Cultivation.  With  numerous  beautiful  Illustra¬ 
tions.  By  JAMES  BRITTEN,  F.L.S.  (of  the  British  Museum),  and  W.  H.  GOWER. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. ;  by  post,  7s.  lOd. 

III. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs: 

Being  Practical  Instructions  for  the  successful  Culture  of  Roses,  with  selections 
of  the  best  varieties  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Amateur  in  Town  or 
Country.  By  W.  D.  PRIOR. 

In  paper,  price  Is.  6d. ;  by  post.  Is.  8d. 

IY. 

Bulbs  and  Bulb  Culture: 

Being  Descriptions,  both  historical  and  botanical,  of  the  principal  Bulbs  and 
Bulbous  Plants  grown  in  this  country,  and  their  chief  Varieties;  with  full  and 
practical  instructions  for  their  successful  Cultivation,  both  in  and  out  of  doors. 
Illustrated.  ByD.T.  FISH. 

Vol.  I.,  in  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

May  also  be  had  in  parts  as  follow : 

Part  I.  Snowdrops,  Bulboeodiums,  Sternbergias,  Crocus,  Colchicums,  Tulips,  and 
Hyacinths. 

Part  II.,  Anemones,  Narcissus,  Lilies. 

In  paper,  price  Is.  each ;  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Y. 

Vine  Culture  for  Amateurs: 

Being  Plain  Directions  for  the  successful  growing  of  Grapes,  with  the  means  and 
appliances  usually  at  the  command  of  amateurs.  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  MAY 
(Author  of  “  Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs,”  &c.). 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

YI. 

Pruning,  Grafting,  and  Budding  Fruit  Trees: 

Illustrated  with)  ninety-three  Diagrams.  By  D.  T.  FISH. 

In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post.  Is.  Id. 


Practical  Handbooks. — Guides  to  Gardening  ( continued ) 


VII. 

Villa  Gardening: 

Being  plain  instructions  for  the  proper  Laying-out.  Planting  and  Management 
of  Small  Gardens;  with  lists  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  most  suitable,  and 
thirteen  Designs  for  small  gardens.  By  W.  J.  MAY. 

Cheap  edition,  in  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

vm. 

Rose  Budding: 

Containing  full  Instructions  for  the  successful  performance  of  this  interesting 
operation.  Illustrated.  By  D.  T.  FISH. 

In  paper,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 

IX. 

Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs: 

Descriptions  of  the  best  Greenhouses  and  Frames,  with  Instructions  for  Building 
them;  Particulars  of  the  various  Methods  of  Heating;  lists  of  the  most  suitable 
plants,  with  general  and  special  cultural  directions ;  and  all  necessary  information 
for  the  Guidance  of  the  Amateur.  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  MAY,  Author  of  “Villa 
Gardening,”  “Vine  Culture  for  Amateurs,”  &c. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  9d. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

The  Apricot: 

Its  History,  Varieties,  and  Cultivation. 

Arboriculture  for  Amateurs: 

Being  Instructions  for  the  Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Trees  for  Ornament 
or  Use,  and  selections  and  descriptions  of  those  suited  to  special  requirements  as  to 
Soil,  Situation,  &c.  By  WILLIAM  H.  ABLETT. 


SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


i. 

Bicyclist’s  Pocket  Book  and  Diary,  1879: 

For  Reference  and  Registration.  Full  of  facts  and  forms  of  interest  to  Bicyclists. 
Contents :  Bicycle  Chart,  with  particulars  of  over  200  machines ;  Best  known 
Amateur  Performances;  Bugle  Calls:  Attention,  Assembly  and  Prepare  to  Mount, 
Mount,  Dismount,  Form  Single  File,  Form  Twos,  Dinner  Call,  Bugle  Marches, 
Calendar  for  1879,  with  the  Principal  Events  of  Past  Seasons ;  Cash  Memoranda ; 
Clubs,  London  and  Provincial ;  Diaries  :  Cash,  Engagements,  Performances,  Runs; 
List  of  Towns,  with  Inns  and  Distances  in  Miles  from  London ;  Monthly  Review 
of  1878  ;  Papers  referring  to  Bicycling ;  Practical  Bicycling  Advice :  Its  Value  as 
an  Exercise,  Choice  of  a  Machine,  Joining  a  Club,  On  Touring,  On  the  Road, 
General  Meetings,  Things  to  be  remembered,  On  Maps  and  Day  Runs,  Metropolitan 
Law  affecting  Bicycles  and  Riders ;  Racing  Memoranda :  The  Amateur  Champions 
of  1878,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Annual  Bicycle  Contest,  Times  of  Scratch  Men 
worth  noting,  Probable  open  Amateur  Events,  Bicycle  Races  of  1878 ;  Railway 
Charges  for  Carriage  of  Bicycles ;  Register  of  Performances. 

Prices  :  morocco,  3s.  6d. ;  roan,  2s.  6d. ;  postage,  2d. 

II. 

Bicycles  of  the  Year,  1878-79 : 

Being  a  Chronicle  of  the  New  Inventions  and  Improvements  introduced  each 
Season,  and  forming  a  Permanent  Record  of  the  progress  in  the  manufacture  of 
Bicycles;  Designed  also  to  assist  intending  purchasers  in  the  choice  of  a  machine. 
Illustrated.  By  HARRY  HEWITT  GRIFFIN. 

In  paper,  price  6d. ;  by  post,  7Jd 


Practical  Handbooks,— Sports  and  Pastimes  ( continued ). 


m. 

Practical  Fisherman : 


Dealing  with  the  Natural  History,  the  Legendary  Lore,  and  the  Capture  of 
British  Freshwater  Fish.  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  in  parts,  price  6d.  each ;  by  post,  6£d. 


IV. 

Camp  Life  on  the  Weser  : 

Being  a  graphic  account  of  an  autumn  boating  trip  on  the  Weser ;  pointing  out 
where  may  still  be  had,  within  easy  distance  of  London,  1  healthful  recreation, 
combined  with  lovely  scenery  and  old-world  prices,  without  contact  with  the 
ubiquitous  excursionist.  By  HARRY  TOMLINSON  and  JAMES  POWELL. 
Illustrated. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  7d. 

V. 

Country  Pocket  Book  and  Diary,  1879: 

For  Reference  and  Registration.  Full  of  facts  and  forms  of  the  greatest  value 
and  interest  to  Country  gentlemen  and  sportsmen.  Contents :  Diaries— Engage¬ 
ments,  Exhibitor’s,  Fishing,  Shooting,  Cricketing,  Athletics,  Bicycling,  Football, 
Breeder’s,  Hunting,  Cash;  Calendar ;  Post  Office  Charges  ;  Close  Time  for  Trout 
and  Chard  in  England  and  Wales ;  Weight  of  Trout;  Tolls  on  the  Thames ;  Sizes  of 
Thames  Fish  that  may  be  Killed;  Rainfall;  Amateur  Aquatic  Championship; 
Bank  Holidays ;  Quarter  Days ;  Law  Sittings  and  Terms ;  Eclipses ;  Phases  of  the 
Moon ;  Close  Time  for  Wild  Birds;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Boat  Races ;  Swimming 
Amateur  Championship;  Railway  Carriage  of  Boats;  Dog  Licences;  Game 
Licences;  Gun  Licences;  Close  Time  for  Game;  Winners  of  the  Derby;  Gentle¬ 
men  v.  Players;  Winners  of  the  Oaks;  Close  Time  for  Salmon  in  England  and 
Wales;  Size  of  Lea  Fish  that  may  be  Killed;  Close  Time  for  Fixed  Engines  for 
Eels ;  Close  Time  for  Oysters ;  Winners  of  the  St.  Leger ;  Winners  of  the  Ascot 
Gold  Cup;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cricket;  Eton  v.  Harrow;  Close  Time  for  Sea 
Birds ;  Winners  of  the  2000  Guineas ;  Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fishing ;  Newspapers 
relating  to  Sport;  Football  Association  Challenge  Cup;  Papers  devoted  to  Special 
Branches  of  Sport;  Magazines  and  Annuals  relating  to  Sport;  Inter-Hospital 
Football  Challenge  Cup;  North  v.  South  Football;  Oxford  University  Terms; 
Close  Time  for  the  Thames ;  Cambridge  University  Terms ;  Close  Time  for  Wild¬ 
fowl;  Close  Time  for  Salmon  in  Scotland;  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Clubs;  Fire 
Insurance;  Barometrical  Readings ;  Railway  Carriage  of  Dogs ;  Dog  Clubs;  Salmon 
Fisheries’  Commissioners,  Scotland ;  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  in  Ireland ;  Periods  of 
Gestation;  Periods  of  Incubation;  Close  Time  for  Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk ;  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  reports  and  Rural  Pursuits ;  Locks  on 
the  Thames,  and  their  distances  from  London  and  Oxford,  and  from  each  other; 
High  Water  Variation  in  the  Thames ;  Weather  Forecasts ;  Thermometric  Scales : 
Close  Time  for  Salmon  and  Trout  in  Ireland ;  Coming  Events ;  Goodwood  Cup 
Winners;  Winners  of  Waterloo  Cup;  Railway  Carriage  of  Bicycles;  Remarkable 
Performances;  Winners  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris;  Liverpool  Cup  Winners; 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Miles;  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Acres;  Winners 
Middle  Park  Plate ;  Thames  Fishermen  ■  Close  Time  for  Coarse  Fish ;  Australian 
Cricketers  in  England  ;  Parliamentary  Papers  and  Reports  on  Subjects  affecting 
Country  Gentlemen  and  Sportsmen;  Acts  of  Parliament  of  last  Session;  Notable 
Events ;  High  Water  at  London  Bridge. 

Prices :  In  Russia  leather,  5s.  6d. ;  morocco,  4s.  6d. ;  roan,  3s.  6d. ;  postage,  2d. 

VI. 

Practical  Photography : 

Being  the  Science  and  Art  of  Photography,  Developed  for  Amateurs  and 
Beginners.  Illustrated.  By  O.  E.  WHEELER. 

Part  I.— Wet  Collodion  Process. 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  2d. 

VII. 

The  Photographer's  Pocket  Book: 

Containing  Register  for  nearly  1000  Negatives,  Compiled  by  O.  E.  WHEELER, 
author  of  “  Practical  Photography.” 

Prices :  In  cloth,  3s. ;  in  leather  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2d.  extra. 

VIII. 

Photographer's  Pocket  Book  Almanac : 

Containing  Monthly  Calendar  for  noting  state  of  weather  and  amount  of  work 
done ;  Existing  State  of  Photographic  Progress ;  Hints  to  Landscape  Photo¬ 
graphers  ;  Photographic  Societies ;  Every-day  Formulae ;  Formu’se  for  Dry  Plates,  &c 
Price,  in  paper,  6d. ;  by  post  6*d. 


Practical  Handbooks.— Sports  and  Pastimes  ( continued ). 


IX. 

Leather  Work  Book: 

Containing  Full  Instructions  for  Making  and  Ornamenting  articles  so  as  to 
successfully  imitate  Carved  Oak  ;  specially  written  for  the  use  of  Amateurs.  By 
ROSA  BAUGHAN.  Illustrated. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  9d. 

X. 

Cards  and  Card  Tricks: 

Containing  a  brief  History  of  Playing  Cards  :  Full  Instructions,  with  Illustrated 
Hands,  for  playing  nearly  all  known  games  of  chance  or  skill,  and  directions  for 
performing  a  number  of  amusing  Tricks.  Illustrated.  By  H.  hi.  HEATHER. 
In  eloth  gilt,  price  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

XI. 

Sleight  of  Hand : 

Being  Minute  Instructions  by  the  Aid  of  which,  with  proper  practice,  the  Neatest 
and  most  Intricate  Tricks  of  Legerdemain  can  be  successfully  performed.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  EDWIN  SACHS. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price,  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

XII. 

Artistic  Amusements : 

Being  Instructions  for  a  variety  of  Art  Work  for  Home  Employment,  and  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  a  number  of  Novel  and  Saleable  Articles  for  Fancy  Bazaars.  Illustrated. 
Contents :  Colouring  Photographs,  Imitation  Stained  Glass,  Decalcomanie,  Queen 
Shell  Work,  Painting  on  China,  Japanese  Lacquer  Work,  Stencilling,  Painting 
Magic  Lantern  Slides,  Menu  and  Guest  Cards,  Spatter  Work,  Picture  and  Scrap 
Screens,  Frosted  Silver  Work,  Picture  Cleaning  and  Restoring,  Illuminating  and 
Symbolical  Colouring. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post,  2s.  8d. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 


I. 

English  Pottery  and  Porcelain: 

A  Manual  for  Collectors.  Being  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Development  of  the 
Potter’s  Art  in  England  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Marks,  Monograms,  and 
Engravings  of  characteristic  Specimens.  New  Edition. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  8d. 


II. 

English ,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Coins: 

A  Manual  for  Collectors ;  being  a  History  and  Description  of  the  Coinage  of 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Tables  of 
Approximate  Values  of  Good  Specimens.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  4d. 

ni. 

Value  of  British  Coins : 

A  Manual  for  Buyers,  Sellers,  and  Exchangers,  as  giving  the  Approximate  Values 
of  good  Specimens  of  English  and  Scotch  Coins. 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 


Practical  Handbooks. — Miscellaneous  {continued). 


IV. 

Character  Indicated  by  Handwriting ; 

With  Illustrations  in  support  of  the  Theories  advanced,  taken  from  Autograph 
Letters  of  Statesmen.  Lawyers  Soldiers,  Ecclesiastics,  Authors,  Poets,  Musicians, 
Actors,  and  other  persons.  By  R.  BAUGHAN. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. ;  by  post  2s.  9d. 

V. 

Seaside  Watering  Places : 

Being  a  Guide  to  Persons  in  Search  of  a  Suitable  Place  in  which  to  Spend  their 
Holidays,  on  the  English  and  Welsh  Coasts.  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with 
Descriptions  of  over  130  Places. 

In  paper,  price  2s. ;  by  post,  2s.  Sd. 

VI. 

Stock  and  Share  Investments : 

Being  Explanations  for  the  General  Reader  of  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  the 
different  Classes  of  Securities  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  By  ALBERT 
SHARWOOD. 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

VII. 

Church  Festival  Decorations : 

Comprising  Directions  and  Designs  for  the  Suitable  Decoration  of  Churches  for 
Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Harvest.  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  price  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

VIII. 

Artistic  Flower  Decorations: 

For  Ball  Rooms,  Halls,  Passages,  Dinner  and  Supper  Tables  ;  with  Directions  for 
making  Bouquets,  Buttonholes,  Hair  Sprays,  &c.  Illustrated.  By  B.  C.  S AWARD. 
In  paper,  price  2s. ;  by  post,  2s.  2d. 

IX. 

Honiton  Lace  Book: 

Containing  Full  and  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  Honiton  Lace.  With 
Illustrations. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  9d. 

X. 

Hints  to  Untrained  Teachers: 

Being  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  the  Assistance  of  Parents  and  others  engaged 
in  Home  Education.  By  JANE  ASCHAM. 

In  paper,  price  6d.;  by  post  7d. 

XI. 


Practical  Dressmaking : 

Being  Plain  Directions  for  Taking  Patterns,  Fitting  on.  Cutting  out.  Making  up, 
and  Trimming  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Dresses.  By  R.  MUNROE. 

In  paper,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  PURSUITS. 


The  Cheapest  and  Best  Paper  for  Country  Gentlemen. 

Published  every  Saturday,  Price  Threepence. 

A  SPECIMEN  COPT  FOE  THEEE  STAMPS. 

Quarterly  Subscription,  post  free,  3s.  9d.,  prepaid. 


“ Like  all  grand  conceptions,  the  process  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity .’  ’ — ■ 

The  Globe. 

©ljp  ©BfflflF, 
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AND  JOURNAL  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY.  PRICE  2 d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  issue  weekly  :  Quarterly,  2s.  8 d.  ;  Half-yearly,  5s.  4 d. ;  Yea/rhj,  10s.  8c?. 
Two  issues  weekly  :  Quarterly,  5s.  4c?. ;  Half-yearly ,  10s.  8c?.  ;  Yearly,  21  s.  4c?. 


(Jut  yappp  yaffppng. 


To  meet  the  demand  for  good  and  fashionable  patterns  of 
ladies*  and  childrens  garments  at  reasonable  prices,  there  is 
issued  in  connection  with  The  Bazaar  a  series  of  high- 
class  patterns,  each  one  of  which  has  been  specially  designed 
and  prepared  for  that  paper,  and  ladies  are  invited  to  inspect 
the  list  before  making  other  arrangements.  This  list  is  added 
to  week  by  week,  so  that  it  contains  the  newest  and  most 
seasonable  fashions.  The  list  may  be  seen  and  orders  given 
at  any  of  the  Local  Agencies,  or  at  the  Head  Office. 


LONDON  OFFICE  :  170,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Musical  Tuition  in  Classes. 


C.  ROYLANCE, 

THE 

Originator  of  Musical  Tuition  in  Classes 

(For  Violin,  Flute,  or  English  Concertina, 
at  6s.  per  Quarter), 

Has  found  it  necessary  to  CAUTION  intending  PUPILS,  or 
Purchasers  of  Musical  Instruments,  that  his  ONL  Y  ADDRESS 

is 

184,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

Where  instruments  may  be  had  on  easy  term  of  payment,  and  the 
greatest  advantage  offered  for  cash  payment. 


A  VIOLIN  CLASS  FOR  LADIES  MEETS  EVERY  SATURDAY 
AT  6  O’CLOCK.  TERMS  6s.  PER  QUARTER. 


Price  List  and  Prospectus  Free. 


184,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


Large  Size,  Post  Free,  24  Stamps 


STEVENS’  SILICON 


JEWELLERY  REYIYER 


THIS  UNRIVALLED  POLISH 

( Direct  from  Nature's  Laboratory ) 


Is  not  a  manufactured  article,  but  a  very  remarkable  natural  production,, 
the  best  substance  known  for  Cleaning  and  Polishing  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Jewels  without  the  least  injury,  and  will  prevent  pearls  becoming 
discoloured. 

Sold  in  a  handsome  little  box,  with  Brush,  Leather,  Directions  for 
Use,  an  Analysis,  and  numerous  Testimonials,  price  Is. 

A  large  size,  containing  also  a  Bing  Cleaning  Stick,  and  one  for 
cleaning  Studs  and  Buttons,  price  2s. 

The  SILICON  is  also  sold  in  Powder,  for  Plate  Cleaning,  at  6d. 
and  Is.  per  box,  and  in  canisters  at  2s.  6d. 


To  be  had  through  all  Chemists,  Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  and  Jewellers 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  Wholesale  of  all  London  Fancy  Ware¬ 
houses  and  Wholesale  Druggists,  and  of  the  Proprietor, 


GEORGE  STEVENS, 

376,  STEAM'D,  LOTT3DOTT. 


GRISWOLD  &  HAINWORTH 

(LIMITED), 

41,  CHARTERHOUSE  SQUARE, 

LONDON,  E.C., 

PATENTEES  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

AUTOMATIC  AND  LITTLE  RAPID 

KNITTING  MACHINES. 

Without  Ribbing  Attachment,  from  £6 
With  „  „  „  £9 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Gentlemen  wishing  to  Purchase  or  Exchange  Machines  are  invited 
to  pay  the 

GREAT  WESTERN 


BICYCLE  WORKS 

a  visit  of  inspection,  where  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
large  variety  of  makes  and  sizes  ranging  from  <£7  10s.  and  upwards, 
and  the  Proprietors  will  be  happy  to  give  advice  as  to  the  suitability  of 
machines  for  purchasers’  requirements. 

THE  BICYCLES,  TRICYCLES,  &c., 

in  stock  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  Best  Material  and  Workmanship, 
and  comprise  Machines  of  the  Best  Makers,  and  also  the  latest 
Improvements. 

A  TABULATED  PRICE  LIST  POST  FREE. 

Photo  of  any  machine,  3  stamps. 


A  NUMBER  OF  SOILED  &  SECONDHAND  MACHINES  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 

Terms :  5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash.,  or 

BICYCLES  ABE  SOLD  ON 

THE  ZLsTIEW  HIRE  SYSTEM. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  SHIPPERS  AND  CLUBS. 

REPAIRS  are  done  on  the  premises  by  competent  workmen,  at  a 
moderate  charge,  quickly  and  well. 

33,1  33  1 1ST  Gr  TAUGHT 

by  experienced  instructors,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  render  pupils 
quickly  proficient,  without  allowing  them  to  have  unnecessary  falls. 

TERMS  2s.  PER  LESSON  OF  ONE  HOUR. 

Free  to  Purchasers. 

Bicycle  Sundries  of  every  description.  Low  prices  and  good  value. 

CROOKE  AND  CO., 

2,  Praed  Street,  London,  W. 


HARRONS  PORTMANTEAUS 


The  Tourist’s  Co-operative  Store  for  the  Manu¬ 
facture  and  supply  of  PORTM ANTE ATTS,  TRUNKS,  BAGS,  DRESS  BASKETS, 
and  every  Article  for  Travelling.  Wholesale  Prices  for  Cash  only,  261,  HIGH 
HOLBORN  (Temporary  Premises).  See  the 

One  Guinea  Real  Leather  Expanding  Railway 

PORTMANTEAU,  24  in.  long,  with  outside  Straps.  Any  article  forwarded  for 
approval  on  receipt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  to  L.  HARRON.  Illustrated  list  free. 


FOR  OFFICE, &.  TRAVELLING 

HAR RON’S  BAGS 


The  “  KNOCKABOUT  ”  Bag  (Registered).  This 

light,  handsome,  and  roomy  Travelling  or  Hand  Bag,  so  highly  commended  by  the 
Editor  of  “The  Sportsman/’  &c.,  price  10s.  6d.,  can  only  be  obtained  direct  from 
the  Manufacturer,  HARRON,  The  TOURIST  S  CO-OPERATIVE  STORE,  261, 
HIGH  HOLBORN. 


HARRONS  DRESS  TRUNKS 


Ladies’  Dress  Trunks.  The  “  Holhorn.”  30  in. 

long,  with  three  movable  Bonnet  compartments,  price  10s.  6d„  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Editor  of  the  “Queen,”  and  the  OSBORNE  DRESS  CASE,  with  collap¬ 
sible  Bonnet  divisions,  price  10s.  6d.,  are  two  of  the  greatest  bargains  ever  offered. 


Second-Hand  Portmanteaus,  Bags,  etc.,  can 

always  be  obtained  great  Bargains  at  HARRON’8,The  TOURIST’S  CO-OPERATIVE 
STORE,  261,  HIGH  HOLBORN  (Five  Doors  West  from  Inns  of  Court  Hotel). 
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